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Lesson Calendar 
Golden Text for the Quarter: Thou art « God ready to par- 
don, gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and abundant in 
iovingkindness.—Neh. g: 17. 
1. Juty 6.—The Chiid Moses Saved from 
Death 


Os le hee sn tae ire, ve Exod. 1 : 8-14, 22 to 2: 10 
2. July 13. —Moses Prepared for His 
Work . . . Exod 2: 11-25; Acts 7: 17-290: Heb. 11 : 23-27 
3. July 20. Moses Called to Deliver Israel . . Exod. 3: 1 to 4: 20 
4. July 27.—Moses’ Request Refused... . , Exod. 4:29 to6:1 
5. August 3.—The Plagues of Egypt .. .... . . Psd 105 . 23-36 
6.. August r0.—The Passover. ..........:-. Exod. 12 : 1-42 
7. August 17.—Crossing the Red Sea . . . . Exod. 13: 17 to 14: 37 
8. August 24.—The Bread from Heaven . Exod. 15 : 27 to 16 : 36 
9. August 31.—Israel at Mount 
a Sena s phe ora, <0 Exod. ed Heb. 12 : 18-24 
10. September 7.—Ihe Ten Commandments, 1 . . . Exod. 20: 1-11 
at. September 14. The Ten Commandments, II. . . Exod. 20: :2-21 
12. September 21 —The Golden Caif (‘l'emperance 
ee ee ee ie ae Ce See er ere eee Exod. 32 


13. September 28. —Review. Deliverance and Disobedieuce. 
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Next week's issue will be.a special Rally Day Num- 
ber, and in addition to a wealth of suggestions for 
observing the day, a full announcement will be made 
of The Sunday School Times Rally Day Contest and 
the special prize offers. What your school can do in 
preparation for this contest ts told on page 496 of this 
issue. 
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Christ Within 


By Sophie Bronson Titterington 


HE Master came into my heart as Self went out 
at the door. 
*O enter, dear heavenly Guest,’ I ovted’ ae and 
leave me never more!” 
The place was dusty and foul and dank, but sunshine 
entered:in 
As his presence cleansed and sweetened, and banished 
the smirch of sin. 


And so all day it is Christ within—I am no more mine 
own; 

My heart is a grave no longer since he rolled away the 
stone ; 

He speaks through my lips, and they utter what he 
would have me say ; 

He uses my hands for his service sweet in his own 
blessed way. 


My feet he sends on his errands, and they never weary 
grow 

Because of his strong upholding—the dear Christ who 
loves me so ; 

The fretting troubles of every day that used to vex 
and sting 

Have vanished like troubling night-dreams in the pres- 

_ emce of the King ! 


The homely work of the household, the endless tasks 
of the day, 

Are lightened and glory-illumined because he leads 
the way ; 

The food I place on the table is a sacrament divine, : 

Because he hath touched and blessed it through these 
poor, weak hands of mine. 


And so it is Christ forever! the Christ forever and aye! 
His life overflowing within me, whether I live or die ; 
His for the daily service, wherever he sendeth me, 
And-his for the joy eternal, and the final victory. 


Sharing Burdens Gladly 


When we afe calied upon to share the burdens 
of another, the burden is miade heavier for both 
if we think our sharing is a hardship. We cannot 
serve as freely and gladly as Christ would have us 
serve if we are concerned over this addition to our 
cares, rather than over the best ways by which we 
can be of use to the one whom we would serve. A 
nurse cannot do faithful work with a patient if the 
nurse's concern is about herself. A father cannot be 
a true father if in caring for his children he counts 
the trials that come to them, which he shares, an en- 
croachinent upon his time and strength. Sharing 
another's burdens rightly is so to enter into the life 
of the other that he will have no cause to think that 
we have thus added to our cares, but to our privileges. 
Our Burden Bearer has offered us no grudging sup- 
port. May his indwelling enable us so to act toward 


others ! 
a 
The Life With Depth 


Many a life that seems most exposed to the heat 
of the day has abundant refreshing for other lives. It 
is not always the outwardly sheltered soul that can 
offer to others the help of the deepest experiences. 
Close by a dusty mountain road, ina hot and swampy 
meadow, with no shade near it, is a little spring among 
the grasses. There is a stick in the ground beside it, 
with a cup thereon, and a sign, ‘‘Cold Spring.’’ You 
hardly. believe in the sign until, tired traveler that 
you are, you set your lips to a cup of that water. It 
is the coldest spring in the region, bubbling up among 
the grasses of the hot meadow, not gushing from a 
moss-grown rock on the mountainside. The little 
meadow-spring has depth and shelter known to itself. 
Is this not also the secret of the life of that friend 
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The Rights of 


HERE are times when the Christian realizes keenly 
that something is wrong with his prayer. It was 
such a realization frankly confessed by the dis- 

ciples that brought forth from Jesus that prayer which 
we call the Lord's Prayer. Down in our hearts we of- 
ten feel that there has crept over our prayer an influ- 
ence ,which has made it a very different thing from 
what our Lord intended. We may do all that is re- 
quired in the way of regularity and seasons of prayer, 
but we cannot escape our misgivings that it is not in 
our iife the great, fresh, wonderful force which it. was 
meant to be. And there is nothing in life that does 
more to fill it with dissatisfaction and trouble than 
prayer which has gone wrong. 

The worst thing in the world is the decay of the 
best, and we must not be surprised if all the most 
grievous experiences are connected with things that 
ought to be the fairest. Love gone wrong is tragic, 
and prayer, when it is a disappointment, will be a 
heart-breaking one. But we cannot live without love 
or without prayer, and all effort to be done with them 
makes life more and more painful, and Christ's con- 
stant teaching and unwearied struggle was to set these 
two great forces going rightly in the human soul. If 
we have to spend our whole life at this task it will be 
well spent. 

We feel instinctively that our praying is mistaken 
when it has Ceased to be daring, —whenever it has all 
tamed down to a decorous and decent asking for the 
very minimum of God’s expenditure of -power, and 
when our requests impose upon him no requirement 
of action which is beyond our natural level of thought. 
The.Christian heart to-day is perplexed between what 
science has taught us,—namely, the vise-like grip and 
inexorableness of natural, law, and the words of Christ 
about prayer, which represent circumstances and sur- 


whose refreshing presence has often meant so much 


to you? 
x 
Self the Discourager 


Perhaps ten tentiis of all the discouragemen’ that 

a Christian experiences comes directly or indirectly 
from looking in upon self. Dr. Griffith Thomas, at a 
recent summer conference, quoted this saying ~ -‘ For 
every look at self take ten looks at Christ.'' Headded 
that he always liked to revise that and put it thus: 
‘*Take eleven looks at Christ and not any at self."’ 
The response this suggestion met in the hearts of the 
young Christians at that conference was evidenced by 
the dozens of prayers that afterward went up that they 
might be enabled: to take eleven looks at Christ and 
none at all at self. For the youngest and for the most 
mature Christian, ‘‘looking unto Jesus,'’. the great 
‘«File-leader,’’ will be found the solution for every 
problem, and the banisher of every discouragement. 
Keeping Satan in Front 

. Acclear knowledge of Satan and his devices, par- 
ticularly the knowledge that he is too strong for us 
to defeat, is essential. to victory over: temptation. A 
widely-known bible teacher. and- missionary leader 
recently said,.that he never called on Satan to get 
behind him. If Satan was:te be.near him, he wanted 
him in front where he could be'seen. And then, ac- 
knowledging his impotence to stand in a fight with 
the arch enemy, he asks the Lord Jesus to. step in 
between him and Satan, and rejoices in safety when 
the enemy is. behind his great Conqueror. » And every 
Christian may learn this. secret.of meeting temptation 
by stepping aside and letting Christ, the Victor, 
meet it, 
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Daring Prayer 


roundings as all plastic under God's hands. Science 
may be the hand-maid of religion, but it is not, un- 
heard of that the hand-maid sometimes runs the whole 
house. The help question comes in religion’ as well 
as in households, and sometimes we have to discharge 
the help for better. In the presence of Christ's words 
about God's omnipotence we all feel cramped, and 
probably the greatest change that is to come over the 
Christian people i is to be a yet larger discovery of the 
power open to us through prayer. 

Are our prayers at all worthy of the great words 
which, our Lord has spoken and reiterated about God's 
love and power, and about his interest in our lives and 
our needs? A Christian writer whose questions about 
our average religious experience have stirred many to 
find new life in prayer asks, ‘‘Would we not honor 
Him better by being less content with slow evolution, 
and daring sometimes to pray for the unprecedented ?"’ 
Sometimes we have gone to everybody but Christ him- 
self to find out what we may expect from God. As 
Dr. Munger once said, the confusions in our religious 
thought are largely due to the fact that people have 
taken their beliefs from literature rather than from the 
Bible. . The world at its best will always be minimiz- 
ing and lessening for us what we may expect of God, 
and not until we shut off the other voices for a season 
and listen to Christ, will we regain that fresh and re- 
newing conception of what we may hope for. Clist 
never allowed the world around him to look like a ma- 
chine grinding out its product. But we are once again 
in the toils of a mechanical view of our life. Many 


souls long to once break out and break through this 
unnatural restraint. 

Let us be specific about daring prayer, prayer which 
If any of us 
‘«weary 


measures up to the invitation of Christ. 
find ourselves in a low and irreligious mood, 
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of struggle and disinclined toward good,’’ we would 
call it daring prayer which would just treat such a 
state as a reason for going to God rather than a reason 
for staying away from him. When spiritual things 
are distasteful to us, when we feel no interest, but only 
aversion and distaste toward them, we call it daring if 
one will just bring all that straight into the presence 
of God, believing that it is a condition he can end, 
and whith he delights to change. Do not analyze it, 
do not reflect on how long it has lasted or how deep it 
has gone, or upon what your deserts may be, or what 
disciplines may be needed, One of the sacrifices 
most acceptable from us is the willingness to refrain 
from too much analyzing of our case, Just to turn it 
all over to God, and to confess that we do not know 
much about it, and trust it all to him, is one of the 
necessities in earnest prayer. 

We call it daring prayer when, whatever the bad 
situation may be, we refuse to believe it is the will of 
God, and when we bring it to him asking him to change 
it so that it may reflect his love and his will. What- 
ever may be the case to-day, philanthropic workers 
will some day discover, perhaps after many heart- 
breaking failures, that their greatest weapon against 
all abuses and all evil conditions is the knowledge 
that God is against those conditions and hates them. 

We call it daring prayer when the disheartened 
worker who has tried, and who seems to himself to 
have tried everything and failed, simply will not be- 
lieve that it is the will of God that sterility and lack of 
influence should be his portion, If the past year of 
life has been bad, if it has been, perhaps, the repeti- 
tion and increase of other bad years, the only thing 
that is worthy of what Christ -has taught us of the 
Father is that we should refuse to acquiesce in it or 
settle down in it. Or, if for weeks our days and our 
moods have been marked by weakness, irresoluteness, 
or indulgence, then it is daring to ask God to reverse 
the whole bad erder of our lives. Not to consent to 
it, rather than to accept it slavishly as our proper pun- 
ishment and desert, is welcome to him and wins his 
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favor. To our last day we must be ever learning that 
the gospel is not based and never can be based on 
our deserts, but on the nature of our heavenly Father. 

But the possibility of daring prayer is not shut up 
to great occasions alone. Sometimes it is connected 
with very ordinary and familiar duties and exigencies. 
‘‘I have a thousand times tested,’’ says Arthur Ben- 
son, ‘‘the efficiency of sudden prayer in moments of 
difficulty, when confronted with a little temptation, 
when overwhelmed with irritation, before an anxious 
interview, before writing a difficult passage. How of- 
ten has the temptation floated away, the irritation 
mastered itself, the right word been said, the right 
sentence written! To do all we are capable of, and 
then to commit the matter to the hand of the Father— 
that is the best we can do.’’ 

To such prayer God has given rights, These he 
has bound himself to respect. Such prayers involve 
his own nature and he will be true to it. But if we 
refuse to offer them we have refused the greatest rights 
we possess. What greater right, or dearer and gladder 
one, can we possess than to be made free of God's 
omnipotence and wisdom and tender interest in all 
that concerns us! Until we believe in that, we have 
never truly believed in God. When we have given 
up, as we say, what we really mean is that we have 
given up the Father, and until we have given him up 
we have never really given up at all. 

The world arcund us is always insisting on men’s 
rights and women’s rights, but we must not expect it 
to be very insistent about the rights of daring prayer. 
If we look in that direction to know what to expect of 
our Father, we need not expect to hear very much. 
The world will curb, and restrain, and modify, and 
minimize. Only Christ throws open and keeps clear 
before us the infinite richness and accessibility and 
practicability of God. In each of our lives there are 
sorrows and fears and failures which God never meant 
us to put up with at all. He wonders how we stand 


them, and a glorious renewal of his religious life and 
joy awaits many a man who will accept this truth. 





Facing, the. Facts about Heathenism 

Telling the unvarnished truth about evil always 
meets with protest.: And often the protest comes, not 
from evil-doers, but from Christian. people upon whom 
a new responsibility rests if the hideous facts they 
have learned about evil are true. It is not strange 
then that when men have tried to tell a little of what 
they have seen and felt in heathen lands, where 
Satan's seat is, Christians at home have not believed 
the report. Several months ago a business man who 
had gone through the missio& fields to find what there 
was in the work to claim his devotion to it, wrote in 
these column on ‘‘ How I Felt when Paganism Struck 
Me."’ The picture he drew of the black nightmare 
of evil that could literally be felt was a militant call to 
Christians to arm for the fight against the supernatural 
author and leader of that evil. Several friends of the 
writer protested that the picture was overdrawn, that 
what he said of the effect of heathenism on himselt 
was exaggerated. But the friends who objected had 
never seen heathenism. A few weeks after the ap- 
pearance of the article, which was published in the 
issue of January 4, the Editor received a letter from 
one who has not only seen heathenism, but is in the 
forefront of the great conflict in China. His letter 
expresses his gratitude for the layman's article on 
‘* How I Felt when Paganism Struck Me,"’ and it sug- 
gests the heart cry of the missionary who is face to 
face with Satan and knows what the fight means, a cry 
for Christians at home to wake up to the reality of the 
great task. He writes : 

The flavor and attitude of that article is what I have long 
wanted to see before the eyes of the home constituency. Pro- 
ple at home have no conception of the hideousness of heathen- 
ism, and they need to know it in order to realize a little clearer 
the awful lostness from which people are saved, and the glory 
unto which they are saved—all here and now even. ‘The 
apologetic for missions has got to press this home upon the 
church, instead of fighting shy of the idea, or handling it with 
gloves, or making polite but unjustified concessions to heathen 
religions in polite articles on comparative religions. 

I hope the tribe of that ‘‘ Layman”’ in the columns of the 
American religious papers will increase. I like his way of 
calling a spade aspade. ‘The home church must realize the 
need of each unit of the home army to put forth his strength 
for the battle against heathenism led by Satan. As yet multi- 
tudes of the church are not willing to exert themselves over- 
much for what they do not believe to be the desperate hope- 
lessness of heathenism. 

If we have entered in earnest into the fight to bring 
the world to Christ, it is needful that knowledge of 





Satan be coupled with knowledge of God. The lay- 
man who wrote of what he ‘saw in India and Japan 
and China closed his observations with the deep- 
seated conviction that: man himself could not be 
charged with causing the frightful devastation of sin 
that he saw. His conclusion is re-enforced by a 
declaration from that fearless fighter and beloved 
leader, Samuel M. Zwemer, which was quoted in the 
Missionary Review of the World for July : 


‘* You cannot explain the wickedness of the world as merely 
human. It is human, plus something ; and that is why non- 
Christian religions are successful. ‘They are supernatural— 
from ‘beneath.’’ ‘This, indeed, is a true saying.. Eliminate 
Satan from the non-Christian religions, and they would be so 
powerless that we should have nothing to fear from them. It 
is the satanic presence and power in them which makes them 
grip and hold the hearts of men, and which makes them al- 
most invincible. ‘'We wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers."’ Hence there is but 
one religion can conquer ; it is that one which is supernatural 
—from above. And this religion is the gospel which has been 
committed unto us, and which God has commanded to be 
preached to the ends of the earth. 

That challenge—to preach such a conquering gos- 
pel—is what this layman heard and answered, and he 
is now a leader in the fight. The readers of the 
Times who have followed his personal narratives of 
his experiences will recall the difficulty he had in get- 
ting the Church to take him seriously. There seemed 
nothing specific for a business man to do who wanted 
to stop getting rich and to make missions his chief 
business. But he did finally break into organized 
Christian work, and so everwhelming has been the 
pressure of the activities that have crowded on him as 
he has led in important missionary plans for the home 
churches that his plans. for writing the articles an- 
nounced for The Sunday School Times have been 
seriously interrupted. The fifth of these articles, on 
**The Sin That We're Afraid to Mention,’’ will ap- 
pear in next week’s issue of the Times. It is a fear- 
less handling of a deadly evil in the home church 
that is paralyzing much effort against the organized 
forces of evil in foreign lands. 

The series by this layman, who ‘‘was glad that he 
stopped getting rich,’’ will: be completed by a sixth 
article, on ‘‘ How Can.a Man Best Send His Money 
Ahead ?'’ All who follow this business man in_his 
full surrender of life and substance will. gladly join 
in his testimony that one only learns the meaning 
of the word riches when he begins to ‘‘make: mis 


‘want the way of life. 
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sions his chief business’’ and lays up treasure in 


heaven. 
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With Skill or by Prayer? 

In the study of the place of prayer in our lives, 
we are more likely to be seeking light on the wonder- 
ful inclusiveness of praver than upon its limitations. 
Here, however, is a letter from a Maryland worker 
among boys which raises a question of fairness in the 
practise of prayer. He writes : 


I am a reader of the ‘Times who takes an interest in your 
Notes on Open Letters. It may interest you to know that for 
nearly ten years I have been employed in institutional work 
with boys. ‘lhe efforts made by some of the religious workers 
visiting us to get the boys to lead the prayer-life seem to me to be 
so extreme as to defeat themselves. . 

A recent visitor urged the boys to make everything a subject 
of prayer, and told them of a game of ball in which a plaver 
on base was observed to shut his eyes at a critical moment 
near the close of an even game and:‘‘ hug his bag."’ After his 
side had won, he explained tq our visitor that he prayed hard 
to God to help them win. ‘The comments were few till the 
visitor came to our athletic field the following Saturday and 
told the boys again of this case. ‘Then a group of them came 
to me to know what I thought. wee 

After reminding them that they had published their average 
age, etc., in advertising for games, that the other side would 
justly refuse to play if they introduced a much older boy to 
help them out, I told them it would not be fair to ask God to 
jump into that game and defeat the other side. ‘They were 
promised a game against. boys of their own age, and to im- 
plore the aid of an infinite power wasn't fair, and God wouldn't 
answer such prayers. I told them that if they had cheated in 

ames it was well to ask God to help them to be decent fel- 

ows and to play a fair, square game, to make their games a 
test of skill. : 

How can we really draw any line between what we 
call our skill and the power of God in our lives? 
When are we to say, ‘‘God did this ; I did that’’ ? 
Where did we get facility, or-talent, or force to play 
the game or to do the work? Prayer is not like.a 
better bat, or a new man in the box, or second wind. 
Prayer is such.a perfectly normal.expression of the 
fellowship of the Christian with God that. it surprises 
no one very much to learn that many Christian ath- 
letes pray before and during contests with the same 
unaffected naturalness that they would have in asking 
the trainer's counsel. They. cannet say with any 
sense of reality, .‘* Lord, this is my struggle, not yours, 
so I'll go on now in my.own strength.’’ They,daven': 
any strength, any skill, of their ‘*own,'’ and. the best 
of them know it.. To be cut off from God in an ath- 
letic corftest, in which it is the athlete’s duty to use 
all the skill and strength with which he is gifted, 
would seem to him a strange break in the fellowship 
with One from whom he has all that makes him.an 
athlete of sound ability. 

Of course it is possible to offer prayer for victory in 
a wrong spirit-of pride, but that is not the question 
raised by the correspondent, who holds that prayer 
under the circumstances he names is not fair. But 
the other team would have the same privilege. Each 
side might have access to God through prayer, under 
the conditions that apply to the prayer-life. ‘The boy 
who prays as a child of God for his team-mates and 
for himself during an athletic contest is bringing in 
no foreign aid, but is simply continuing in the rela- 
tion which is the very heart of all his worthy powers 
of body and mind. 

If boys are taught that prayer is mostly an emer- 
gency measure, and are allowed to feel that there is 
something weird and peculiar and occasional about 
the prayer-life, then confused ideas about prayer are 
sure to trouble them. The danger is not that we shall 
over-urge boys to lead the prayer-life, but that we 
shall not make clear to the boy mind that prayer is 
the natural expression of a son in talking with the 
Father, and that nothing which concerns the boy is a 
matter of indifference to God. The writer has not 
heard more appealing and impressive prayers than 
the sentence-prayers offered by the members of a 
boys’ club of which he was for many years the leader. 
And he will not forget the picture of Alonzo Stagg of 
Yale standing like a statue at the edge of the dia- 
mond, watching the batting of his team,—and we col- 
lege boys know now that he was doing something 
besides watching. 

ae 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father, show us the way,—thy way. There 
are so many ways that allure and mislead. We grow 
bewildered among them. Most of them lead nowhere ; 

and some that seem fairest lead but to decay and doom. We 
. » Lotd Jesus, thou art both Way and 
Life. - But- too often in our blindness the vision of thee seems 
yague and. dim. _Oh, that thy real features may stand out from 
the printed page as we read, and from the vast deep as we reflect 
and’ commune with thee ! We would know thee as thou art, that 
we may live in thee, and walk in thee, and grow to be like thee. 
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The Conversion of a Suburbanite | 


When Mrs. Benson Refused to Return Her Neighbors’ Calls « 


- By Lulu Linton 





** [ WISH I had never heard of such a thing as.sub- 
urban life," Mrs. Benson said: bitterly. ‘If 
I ‘ever get out of this place I'll never set foot 
in the country again,"’ 

The baby, sitting contentedly in her cab, answered 
with a-gleeful gurgle, glad to hear her mother’s voice. 

It had rained ail night and was'still raining. Mrs. 
Benson stood by the window looking out at the muddy 
path which led toward the street-car line. - There was 
a small pond of*muddy water across the street, or 
country road, as Mrs. Benson called it, and there 
were muddy foot-prints on the front porch, showing 
where John Benson Jr. had tramped in-and out. It 
had been a bright, sunshiny day when tle -Bensons 
had come out to look at the place, and it had seemed 
very desirable in every way for people in their cir- 
cumstances. Before that they had made the mistake 
so commonly made by young people—deciding. that 
two can live quite as cheaply as one, without: taking: 
into consideration the fact that three or four can not 
do so. The coming of John Jr. had added to their 
expenses, and his small sister had made the burden 
still heavier. When they found that it was necessary 
to reduce the cost of living, a suburban’ home had 
seemed'one way of doing this, and the move had 
been made. With the reduction of the rent bill;:the 
produce from the garden, and the flock of hens, the 
problem of living seemed to be in a fair way to be 
solved. » But after the novelty had worn off .Mrs. 
Benson found herself desperately lonely and home- 
sick for the city life which was the only life she had 
ever known. 

‘*How long shall we stay here?’’ she asked in a 
despairing tone one morning as she watched her 
liusband making preparations for his daily trip to 
town. ~ ; 

-«T. leased the property for a year,’’ he answered. 
‘*Ff m‘sorry, dear, that you dislike it somuch. If I 
get that raise at the end of this year, that I've been 
hoping fot, we’ ll go back, even if Ido lose‘something 
on this deal, ‘Try to standiif until I can do better by 
you.*:Can't. you get acquainted with some of. the 
women out here to pass away the time? I’ve_met 
most of the men as we go in and out to work, and 
they seem a pretty nice set of fellows."’ 

‘«I'm sure I wouldn't care for the women,’’ his 
wife answered: fretfully. ‘* Those who called brought 
their babies with, them, and':they were so informal, 
and so—so different. I'never heard of such a thing 
as taking a: baby along to make a first formal call.’’ 

‘¢Every place has its way of doing things,’’ her 
husband laughed. ‘‘You. might go them one better, 
and take both’ John and the baby when you return 
the calls,** 9: aos 

‘I'd have to if I ever returned them, for there's 
no one to leave the children with out here. I could 
always hire Aunt Mattie tocome and keep them when 
we were in the city, but'you can’t hire any one out 
here. All the people who work go into the city. 
There is:a general exodus every morning. All the 
young people go in to school or to clerk somewhere, 
and all the men-go to their business. I think I must 
feel just the way the pioneer women felt, left alone in 
the fort with not enough able-bodied men left to de- 
fend it in case of attack.’’ 


HEY both tried to laugh it off. as they said good- 
bye, but there was a tinge of bitterness linger- 
ing in. each heart. Mr. Benson, thinking of 

the comparing of the suburb to a deserted fort, said 
to himself: ‘‘It certainly needs defense from the 
demons of discontent. It isn't fair, when I try so 
hard, for her to be always nagging about the kind of 
home I can give her."’ 

And his wife was thinking : «He doesn’t under- 
stand, or care, how miserable I am out here. He 
can go back every day and be with the people he is 
used to. Get acquainted, indeed! I don’t intend 
to return a single call.’’ 

She had not told her husband of the one caller who 
had come without bringing a part of her family. One 
day she had opened her door te a dear, silvery-haired 
lady, with refinement written in every line ef her face 
and costume, and her heart had given a leap-of joy 
at the thought of finding such a person as this in suoh 
a lonely, out-of-the-way place. There had followeda 


detightful call; then, as she was taking her leave, the 
elderly woman had. said : ‘‘ We are so glad to welcome 
you into. our midst, and we want you for a member of 
our Home Department class. Most of the members 
are mothers, and have to bring their babies and small 
children with them to our meetings, which are held 
one afternoon each week, but as we have all been 
mothers we do not mind having the children brought 
into the meetings, and we get a great deal of pleasure 
from coming together,"’ 

Mrs. Benson's face changed suddenly, and she an- 
swered rather stiffly : ‘*The Home Department classes 
area form of Sunday-school work, I believe. 1 hardly 
think I would be interested in it. Of course I at- 
tended Sunday-school when I was a child, but I 
have outgrown such things. I belonged to clubs in 
the city, where we studied literature and art. I enjoy 
something which lifts me out of the common drudgery 


of life." 


‘‘And you think that the study of God's Word 
would not do that,’’ Mrs. Meyrick had said, with a 
sad little smile. ‘*The class will be disappointed 
that I have failed to interest you in our work, for at 
our last meeting we were quite elated over the hope 
of adding to our number such a bright, capable-look- 
ing woman."’ 

Mrs. Benson thanked her caller for the compli- 


~ ment, and turned from the door with a queer, shamed 


feeling and a regret that she had fallen in the esti- 
mation of this woman, who would have graced any 
club meeting she had ever attended in the city. She 
had not told her husband about it, for she claimed to 
be a Christian, while he made no pretensions of 
being interested in religious life. 


HE was thinking over it all on this dreary morn- 
ing as she stood by the window and looked 
across toward the home of the white-haired 

woman. She turned back to the work planned for 
the day,.and brought out the curtains for the bed- 
room windows. She had been too much dissatisfied 
to care about putting the pretty house in order, but 
this morning she had found time hanging heavy on 
her-hands, and had decided to do some of the things 
which she had been neglecting. She would try to 
have things homelike when her husband. returned. 
His firm had sent him away on a business trip which 
was to take ten days’ time. He had insisted upon 
going after Aunt Mattie, the faithful colored woman, 
who had stayed with them often in the city, but Aunt 
Mattie was caring for a sick daughter and could not 
leave, and Mrs. Benson declared that she was not one 
bit afraid, and would much rather stay alone than 
with strange help in the house, so he had given a re- 
luctant cansent to it. ‘I'll take care of mother,"’ 
John Jr. had announced proudly. ‘I'll know how, 
for I've been taking all the care of Jim and Dainty." 

Mr. Benson doubled over in his efforts to keep 
from laughing, for Jim was a stray cat and Dainty a 
crippled pigeon, which his small son had annexed 
since coming to this place. He changed the laugh 
into a very convincing cough as he raised up, and 
John Jr. did not take the hint that he was being 
laughed at. ‘*Of course he can take care of me, he 
is mether’s man,’’ his mother said, patting his curly 
head proudly, ‘*Hecan take care of the whole family 
just as easily as part of it."’ 

But the first day and night of her husband's ab- 
sence had seemed terribly long, and this day gave 
premise of: being still longer. Mrs. Benson had to 
stop and wipe the tears from her eyes before she could 
mount the step-ladder to hang the curtains. At last 
they were all up, but just as she started down the lad- 
der the brace gave way and the ladder collapsed, 
throwing her violently to the floor. One foot was 
twisted under her, and when she tried to get up and 
ge to the frightened, screaming baby, everything grew 
suddenly dark and she sank back unconscious, Little 
sister's continued screaming brought John Jr. in. He 
was a social being, and was having a splendid time 
with the small boy from across lots who had come to 
fish in,his pond, but he had promised to help mother 
take care of the baby, so he excused himself and ran in. 
He was frightened when he found his mother lying on 
the fleor, so white and still, with her eyes shut. He 
began to cry, then he remembered that he was the 


man of the house. In the city, when anything had 
happened, father had called the doctor. There was 
no telephone here, but across the lots by Paul's house 
was a house with a big biack-and-gold sign in the 
window, and Paul had said that meant that a doctor 
lived there. So John Jr. ran out to the pond, and 
told Paul to run as quick as ever he could, and tell 
the doctor to come quick, for mother wouldn't open 
her eyes. Then he ran back to the house to comfort 
baby sister. The doctor came in a jiffy, and, after 
taking in the situation, sent Paul, who had tagged at 
his heels, after his mother and the doctor's wife. 


O WHEN Mrs. Benson opened her eyes she was 
in her bed, and a round-faced, comfortable-look- 
ing little woman, and white-haired Mrs. Meyrick, 

were helping Dr. Meyrick bandage the hurt ankle. 

‘*Oh, what will I ever do,’’ were her first words, 
‘*alone with the children away. out here ?"’ 

‘«There, dear,"* Mrs. Meyrick said soothingly. 
««We will telephone for your husband at once, and 
for any one else in the city that you want, and they 
can come in a short time."’ 

‘« But my husband has gone away on an important 
business trip, and I wouldn't call him back even if I 
knew just where to send for him, and there is no one 
else to call. My own people live in a distant state, 
and my friends are all such busy people. I couldn't 
ask them to come and do things for me—for they hire 
all their own work done."’ 

Mrs. Meyrick and Mrs.. Barton exchanged quick 
glances. Then Mrs. Meyrick said gently ‘* Don't 
fret. We will see that you are well-cared for until 
you are able to care for yourself, You have neighbors 
all about. you who will be glad to do things for you. 
That 1s what we are here in the world for, you know, 
to help each other.’’ 

If Mrs. Benson doubted this statement a bit at the 
time it was made, she soon learned that it was true, 
in this community at least, for in the week that fol- 
lowed she learned what real’ friendship meant. She 
knew that these neighbors were all women with many 
home cares, but dividing her work up ‘among them, 
they seemed to do it with ease and pleasure. The 
baby was well cared for, and being, like her small 
brother, of a sociable disposition, she cooed and crowed 
and gurgled with delight, no matter who bathed or 
dressed or fed, her. The house and meals went on 
like clock-work, and John Jr. would have been pér- 
fectly happy if he hadn't dreaded having to tell his 
father that he had failed to take care of mother. Of 
course, if he had stayed in the house and held the 
ladder it would never have happened. The reason 
he was so happy was because mother had quit crying 
so much, and was beginning to talk and laugh like 
Paul's mother. The women were not obtrusive in 
their helpfulness, and Mrs, Benson learned to appre- 
ciate them as she had appreciated very few of her for- 
mer friends. 


ND then, at the end of the week, Aunt Mattie had 
arrived, Her daughter had recovered, and she 
had been anxious about Mrs, Benson and the 

children, so she had brought her clothes, ,prepared to 
stay if she was needed. 

‘*Oh, you pore !am’,’’ she wailed, with tears run- 
ning down her thin black face, ‘‘ whatever did you do 
way out here by yo’self?’’ 

Aunt Mattie loved the woman who had always been 
kind to her, and she loved the children she had helped 
the young mother to care for. 

«* I’ve not been left by myself, Aunt Mattie,’’ Mrs. 
Benson answered cheerfully. ‘+ I’ve had such splendid 
neighbors, but it has been hard on them, arid I'm 
glad you have come.’’ Then turning to Paul's 
mother, who had just brought in the baby, fresh and 
rosy from her bath, she said earnestly: ‘‘ You have 
all been so good to me, I can never repay you. You 
won't leave me now, just because Aunt Mattie has 
come, will you? She can attend to the work, but I'll 
need every one of you to drop in and keep me cheered 
up. You have spoiled me so badly you will have to 
let me down gradually."’ 

And Mrs. Barton, relinquishing the dear baby who 
reached eager hands to Aunt Mattie, promised to drop 
in often. 


(Continued on page 493) 
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INAI peninsula proper is the smaller V-shaped 
section lying between the two arms of the north- 
ern end of the Red Sea. A line drawn from 

Suez to Akaba, a distance of 150 miles through the 
desert, forms the northern side of the triangle. The 
other two sides are bounded by the Gulf of Suez and 
Gulf of Akaba. The Gulf of Suez, the longer arm, 
sweeping toward the southeast for a distance of about 
200 miles, lies in the trough-like depression which 
separates Africa from Asia, and, together with the 
Suez Canal, forms one of the great waterways of the 
earth, The other arm, the Gulf of Akaba, extends 
south by west for 140 miles, being a continuation of 
the most remarkable rift upon our planet, that of the 
Dead Sea and Jordan Valley. The area of this tri- 
angle, the peninsula proper, is little iess than 10,000 
square miles, It is one vast desert, relieved by a few 
oases along the sea-coast and deep among the net- 
work of rocky valleys, In the north and along both 
sea-coasts are vast stretches of sand which forever 
shift before the winds from land and sea, Inland 
are stony plateaus and great wastes of sand glistening 
with salt. ' 

Just south of the center of the peninsula, like a 
great lighthouse between the two continents, rises the 
huge granite range of Sinai to a height of over 8500 
feet. Geologically, this mass of primeval gneiss and 
granite, or ‘‘m more precise terminology, of colorless 
quartz, flesh-colored felspar, green hornblende and 
black mica,"’ is one of the most impressive sights of 
our earth.. Since the days of Creation these crystal- 
line masses have undergone no geological change, but 
have reared their summits above the ocean from the 
beginnings of time unaffected by the transitions that 
have so completely changed the face of our planet 
elsewhere. Only at their base do these venerable 
mountains show any trace of alteration, where the 
waves and the winds of the ages have crunched and 
ground their fadeless elements into the colored sands 
which filled the geological gulfs and bays of the 
Jordan rift and made possible the beauties of Petra 
and all that region. 

Rising majestically from their encircling setting of 
desert and sea the whole mass is cleft and rifted and 
shattered into a fascinating tangle of sublime valleys, 
towering cliffs, awful precipices and magnificent 
peaks, which roll like billows far up into the crystal- 
line blue of the heavens. Leng before the days of 
the Exodus, this range was known as Horeb (meaning 
‘¢waste’’) or ‘*the mountain of God,’’ and into this 
maze of divine handiwork the Children of Israel were 
led forty days or more after they quitted the bondage 
of Egypt on the banks of the Nile. Here among 
these sublime valleys and ma- 
jestic granite peaks they re- 
mained eleven months, while 
Moses, under God's own guid- 
ance, transformed the mass of 
Hebrew slaves into Israel, the 
Chosen People, the miracle of 
human history. 

Of course these mountain 
peaks and valleys have been 
incrusted with legends and 
shrines, but somewhere here 
within a little circle of thirty 
miles took place many of the 
most important transactions of 
human history in closest con- 
tact with God. The announce- 
ment of the covenant, the mani- 
festation of God's presence, the 
giving of the Ten Command- 
ments, and the setting up of the 
‘Tabernacle, are events that loom 
large in the history and destiny 
of the race. Here, among the 
indescribable beauties and 
grandeur of these granite moun- 
tains, Moses, guided by God, 
evolved a civil code and estab- 
lished a complete form of relig- 
ious worship. There are no 
fossils in the rocks of Sinai, in- 
teresting though these wornout 
garments of other living crea- 


If the Jews who left Egypt numbered, not three 
millions, but probably little above 100,000, as Dr. 
Hoskins set forth in his article in last week's issue, 
does this startling new estimate detract from the 
miracle achievement of the Exodus? The fuller 
discussion in Dr. Hoskins’ notable book, ‘* From 
the Nile to Nebo” (The Sunday School Times 
Company, $3.00), shows that it does not. And the 
present article, a much condensed discussion of 
the problem of Sinai and the Mountain of the 
Law, lets in such a light on the grandeur of Sinai 
to-day, that we may read with a new sense of awe 
and wonder the narrative of God’s miracle dealings 
with his chosen people in that great day when Sinai 
was a scene of unutterable terror and majesty. 
And what a glory light it sheds on the revelation of 
Jehovah in our Lord Jesus Christ! 








tures in other ages may be. It is no accident that the 
promulgation of the Divine Law, the fundamental 
principles of all the best moral arid legal systems in 
the world, is linked with the oldest geological forma- 
tion of our planet. ‘There is a magnificent correspon- 
dence between the granite walls of Sinai and the un- 
changable wall of moral truth, 

In this ancient district of Horeb or Sinai there is, 
roughly speaking, a triangle. composed of three 
groups of barren and rugged peaks. The first group, 
on the northwestern corner of the triangle, reaches its 
greatest height in Jebel Serbal (6731 feet), a sublime 
peak, fairly overhanging the Oasis of Feiran. Twenty 
miles away by air line, east by south, is a second 
group, which contains two famous peaks, Jebel Musa 
(7362 feet) and, about three miles south of it, Jebel 
Katharine (8538 feet), the highest point in the penin- 
sula. A little farther to the southwest rises the third 
and last group of this irregular triangle, where towers 
Jebel Um-Shomar, the ‘‘watch’’ or guard, which is 
over 8000 feet high. This latter peak is the one 
pointed out and seen by all the travelers from India 
and the East who pass up through the Red Sea to 
Suez. 

There is no tradition connecting the Mountain of 
the Law with Um-Shomar or with Jebel Katharine ; 
the rival traditional sites are Jebel Serbal and Jebel 
Musa, popularly spoken of as Serbal and Sinai. A 
number of ancient writers and traditions claim the 
distinction for Serbal, but the more modern writers 
are almost unanimous in identifying the Mountain of 
the Law with Ras es Sufsafeh, a lower peak of Jebel 


——_—__— 
———_ 


Musa(see picture on facing page). Intimately connected 
with the solution of the problem, and, to my mind, 
conditioning it, is the location of the great camping- 
place at Sinai, where the Children of Israel remained 
for eleven months. This is settled absolutely by the 
existence and abundance of water. Immediately 
after the battle of Rephidim, which was a struggle 
Sor the water, the Israelites entered the Oasis of 
Feiran, or, as it is called to-day, ‘*The Pearl of 
Sinai,"’ the only spot in the whole peninsula where 
the supply of water was equal to the needs of the 
people, and which fits the Bible incidents oceurring 
there. The Oasis of Feiran (spelled Pharan also) is 
not an ‘‘isle of the sandy sea,’’ but the extreme 
northern section of the valeor valley above Rephidim, 
and up which they were marching toward the peaks 
of Sinai. The oasis is an irregular strip of fertility, 
some six miles long, lying within a cradle of granite 
mountains whose massive red slopes and jagged 
summits, now crowding close and then receding, pre- 
sent an enchanting contrast to the sinuous line of 
living, almost*liquid, green. Its copious supply of 
clear, sparkling, running water has made it in all his- 
tory the most precious prgsession of the peninsula. 
This stream was large enough to supply the city of 
Pharah, which in the_third c@ntury of the Christian 
era became an episcopal see and the central point 
of the monastic and anchorite fraternities of the 
peninsula. It is to-day the only abundant water sup- 
ply in Sinai, and here annually gather all the Bedouin 
of the peninsula when the dates are ripe. The 
battle of Rephidim was a battle for this oasis and its 
water. Among the first things that happened after 
the Children of Israel reached the wilderness of Sinai 
(Gen. 19:1), which here may well be translated the 
‘*Oasis of Sinai,’’ they were directed to ‘‘ wash their 
garments,’’ which could not have been done then or 
now at any other place in Sinai.. And when many 
months later Moses ground the golden calf to powder 
and strewed it upon the water it was upon the stream 
that descended from of by the mount (Exod. 32 : 20 ; 
Deut. 9 : 21), and this flowing stream is the only one 
in all Sinai, and the one which fixed the location of 
the great camp where they remained eleven months. 

This great fountain is in the vicinity of Jebel Serbal, 
one of the rival traditional sites, but the other site, 
Jebel Sufsafeh, a peak of Jebel Musa, is at most only 
twenty miles away, and, even if scholars differ con- 
cerning details, this can never militate against the 
general consensus and agreement in regard to the 
whole district. Here is the water supply and here 
are the peaks of Sinai, and just here within a circle 
of twenty miles occurred all the marvelous events of 
these eleven months. Here 
also center the great traditions 








The Granite Gateway to “The Pearl of Sinai,” the Richest Spot on the Peninsula 


After Israel’s very first battle, when they met Amalek at Rephidim in a struggle for water, they entered 
the Oasis of Feiran, called to-day “The Pearl of Sinai,” where is located the only flowing stream in all 
Simai. Here Israel encamped for eleven months. Here they washed their garments in preparation for 
the meeting with Jehovah, and in the same stream Moses strewed the dust of the golden calf. At the 
eastern entrance to the oasis, toward the Mountain of the Law, the red granite rocks crowd to within 20 
feet of each other, forming a unique entrance 100 feet long, that is called el Buwaib, “the little gate.” 


which in this land are never to 
be neglected, though in many 
cases they must be examined 
with care when claiming exact 
locations. I am convinced. by 
a careful re-reading of the Bible 
records on the spot that we are 
not obliged to identify locally 
the main camp, much less all 
sections of the camp of the Chil- 
dren of Israel, with the scene of 
the theophanies on the moun- 
tain-top. Past identifications 
have been hampered by the 
supposition that all the tents 
and all the people stood in front 
of the ‘‘ Mountain of the Law.”’ 
But this for many reasons could 
not have been the case, and I 
was led on the spot to adopt a 
view which I think will go far 
to solve the difficulties urged 
against both traditional loca- 
tions of the camp and the Moun- 
tain of the Law and to reconcile 
what is really valuable in both. 

Any one with even a slight 
knowledge of the wide spaces 
necessary for an Arab encamp- 
ment of tents and flocks will 
realize that it is childish to think 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 31 (Exod. 19; Heb. 12: 18-24) 


of the tents of the Children of Israel placed in regular 
lines and close together in the fashion of a camp- 


meeting or the parade-ground of some modern militia. 


Their tents and flocks must have filled the six or 
eight miles of the oasis and the adjacent valleys for 
many miles around, 

Water fixed the route and the camping-places, and 
of all the camping-places between Egypt and the 
Promised Land the two most important were at Sinai, 
where they spent eleven months, and Kadesh Barnea, 
about which they remained for thirty-seven years, 
and of necessity these must have contained abundance 
of water. The Arabs, even in the desert, will always 
choose a valley or gulley in which to camp; the 
higher stretches of every desert are swept by powerful 
winds, and the valley, no matter how small, gives 
shade at morning and evening and, in all but the most 
arid deserts, hopes of water by digging in the sands. 
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Therefore, with the desert and the Oasis of Feiran 
before our eyes, with its abundance of sparkling 
water, which in those days may have fed rich stretches 
of pasturage’ instead of the waving palm trees, its 


‘towering cliffs and valleys giving shade at almost 


every hour of the day, it is simply inconceivable that 
Moses, great leader, great law-giver, great general, 
great ruler, should have led his host of hungry people 
with their thirsty flocks through this marvelous oasis 
and beyond it to the colder higher plains above. 
Another important fact that has been completely 
lost sight of is that of elevation. The Vale of Elim 
is. close to the sea level, and the central section of 
the oasis at Feiran is a little over 2000 feet. Between 
this spot and the head of the water is another rise of 
300 feet, and the southern entrance of this matchless 
oasis at El Buwaib is 2450 feet. A swift messenger 
might reach Sinai in five or six hours, though for our 











Where Israel Stood Before the Living God 


Near the center of the picture, at the sloping base of the plain, is the “ mount that might be touched,” the peak 
es Sufsafeh, which Dr. Hoskins believes to be the Mountain of the Law from which God spoke to men in the 


voice that “shook the earth.” 


In this Plain of er Rahah, a “ matchless amphitheater of primeval granite,” the 


wonderful assembly of the Children of Israel stood before Jehovah. 
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slow-plodding baggage camels, winding through 
longer and easier routes, it occupied parts of two 
days ; but, whether by the longer or shorter route, it 
involves the overcoming of another 7000 feet of eleva- 
tion. The point at which we crossed the watershed, 
some five hours beyond the oasis, marked 4000 feet 
on our barometers. We dropped a little and camped 
at 3700 feet, and the next day climbed through one 
of the most sublime defiles of all the world, over the 
pass of 4900 feet to the other traditional camping- 
place, which is 5000 feet above the sea and abso- 
lutely desert arid plain, with the nearest reasonable 
water-supply at least a day's journey to the west. 
Hence, as far as the main camping-place of the Chil- 
dren of Israel in that desert is concerned, it is incon- 
ceivable that Moses could ever have led the Children 
of Israel and their flocks away from the Oasis of 
Feiran. It is not, however, inconceivable that por- 
tions of the great encampment might have occupied 
every levef space between the Oasis and the tradi- 
tional Sinai, though their flocks were almost daily 
brought back to the abundant waters of the oasis. 

Moreover, when one has passed beyond the limits 
of the oasis to the water-shed between Serbal and 
Sinai and looks upward into that matchless grandeur 
of those rugged peaks of granite, rosy beneath the 
rising or setting sun, he will be willing from over- 
whelming sentiment to feel that amid their over- 
mastering grandeur we must locate the tabernacle 
and the theophanies, even though the encampment 
with the flocks must remain, through the necessi- 
ties of nature, in the oasis below. Therefore, my 
solution of the problem proceeds upon the separation 
of the main camp or water-supply from the location 
of the Mountain of the Law. ‘The main camp of the 
Israelites and the main water-supply were at the Oasis. 
Smaller sections were accommodated in the valleys 
and level spaces for ten or fifteen miles beyond, and 
the great natural temple in which stood the Taber- 
nacle, and where occurred the giving of the law, is 
most appropriately the sublime and awe-inspiring loca- 
tion of the traditional Sinai. 








The Conversion of a Suburbanite 
(Continued from page 491) 


The next morning when Doctor Meyrick came to 
attend to the sprained ankle, he promised his patient 
a speedy recovery. ‘‘ It looked pretty serious at first,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ and it has been a good thing for you that 
you had enough nurses to keep you still’’; then 
he added, with a twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘and I rather 
think it was a good thing that there was one able- 
bodied man left at the fort that day.'’ 

Mrs. Benson, startled and with flushed face, turned 
inquiring eyes toward him. ‘‘ Your husband told me 
one day as we went into the city about your compar. 
ing our suburb to a deserted fort.. It was so rich I 
had to tell Mrs. Meyrick, and we’ve had many a 
laugh over it.”’ 

‘« Well, since you know about my comparison, I'll 
tell you that I used to wonder why one able-bodied 
man was content to stay in this place,’’ Mrs. Benson 
said mischievously. ‘‘ But after this week I will never 
wonder about it again. I have heard a great deal 
about our wonderful doctor, how he saved Tommy 
Spencer's arm and made it straight and whole when 
it was broken in two places, and brought Grace May 
to life when she came so near drowning in the rain- 
barrel, and saved the Douglas twin when he came so 
near choking to death, and Mr. Marvin, when he 
chased the stray horse out of his yard in the night 
and stepped on the scythe, and how he has saved the 
lives of half the population from. various diseases. 
Even doctors are human, and it must be gratifving to 
have such a wealth of gratitude, confidence, and love 
as these people shower upon you. I can see how 
you happen to say, but I’m still wondering how such 
a doctor ever happened to come to this place.’’ 

Doctor Meyrick’s face grew grave. ‘‘I’m sorry to 
tell you that I came because I thought I was only fit 
to stay in the fort with the weaker ones. I had been 
in one of those immense buildings where every door 
down every hall is decorated with a doctor's name. I 
had my share of the work until the strain of it began 
to tell on my health. Then I fought to hold my place, 
and at last an attack of nervous prostration stopped 
my work. I came out here, broken and wrecked, to 
wait for death, but,’’ and his face brightened, «I 
found I was needed, and that gave me a new lease on 
life. I have been busy and happy here. No fight- 
ing to hold my own in the mob of struggling men, 
and, please God, I'll stay here until he calls me home. 
It's good to be where you are needed, and where peo- 
ple have time to take thought for each other."’ 


Mrs: Benson was still thinking of the doctor's 
earnest words when Mrs, Barton came over to see if 
she was quite comfortable, and to say good-night. 
‘*You mustn't get lonely to-morrow afternoon,’’ Mrs. 
Barton said gaily, ‘‘ for it is our class meeting, and no 
one ever misses unless she is sick in bed. Mrs. Mey- 
rick surely has a strong hold on all our hearts.’’ 

‘¢T have wanted to ask,’’ Mrs. Benson began hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘if it was being in the class that made you 
do so much for me?’’ She had wondered about. it 
all week, but had not found courage to ask. 

‘Yes, I suppose it was,’’ Mrs. Barton replied. 
‘* We didn't help each other before we went into the 
class. I'll never forget Mrs. Meyrick’s talk that after- 
noon when she had invited us all to come to her 
home. She,had been lonely and homesick out here, too, 
and she knew just how wevall felt. She said we would 
have to stand by each other, because we were all 
lonely, and there wasn’t any better way to get ac- 
quainted than to form some sort of organization with 
regular times for meeting, and that she had never 
found any kind of reading more satisfying for blue- 
ness or homesickness than the study of God’s Word. 

So we were all glad to go into her class, She said 
she knew we did not have time for many social affairs, 
with all the work we had to do, and not much time 
for so-called culture, but we had more opportunity to 
help others out here than we had ever had, and we 
took a little pledge that we would try in every way 
within our strength to be neighbors in the truest sense 
of the word. Since that time we've forgotten our 
little spats and quarrels, and forgotten to be critical 
of each other, and we are all so busy and happy. | I 
think God sent Mrs, Meyrick out here just as we send 
missionaries to other heathen places. She knows 
more about the Bible than any one I ever met, and 
she helps us not only to know and to love it, but to 
practise it in our daily lives.”’ 

‘* Did—did she ever tell the class that I refused to 
go in?’’ Mrs. Benson stammered. 

‘«She didn’t put it that way,’’ Mrs. Barton an- 
swered. ‘She said you needed a little time to get 
used to living among us."’ 

««T've had plenty of time, and I want to be a mem- 
ber of the class. I've lived among you a whole lot 
this week. Don't you suppose Mrs, Meyrick would 
have the class meet here until I am able to go?"’ 
Mrs. Benson was as eager as a child to take up the 
work she had so recently scorned. 

«‘T'm sure she would, if you are strong enough—"’ 

‘‘Of course I'm strong enough. Haven't you 
blessed folks done all the work and let me sit around 


idle all week ? Tell her I'm begging to come into her 
class, because I have found that Bible classes mean 
more than I had ever realized they could mean."’ 

At the end of ten days John Benson came home. 
The last part of the trip had seemed interminably 
long, for a friend in the city had heard of his wife's 
accident, and told him about it. . After his first anx- 
ious inquiries, he noted that her face had lost the 
strained, dissatisfied look which he had remembered 
so vividly all through his trip. ‘‘I'm glad you've 
borne it all so bravely,’’ he said, ‘‘and now for my 
good news for you. My trip was a very successful 
one for my firm, and they have given me my raise 
now instead of waiting until the last of the year. Just 
as soon as you are able, we will hunt a house and 
move back to the city—’’ 

‘But I thought we could have this for a year,’’ she 
interrupted. ‘Is our landlord wanting us to move ?’’ 

‘‘No, but we will give it up anyway. It won't 
make as much difference as having you stay out 
here for the whole year would make.’’ 

‘«Find the owner—find him to-morrow, and see if 
you can lease it for several years, or buy it. I'd be 
saving, and I’m sure we could pay for it now, since 
you have the raise. Please see him at once,"’ 

He looked at her eager, flushed face curiously, 
wondering if she had fever and was a bit flighty. She 
laughed at his look, and flushed rosier than ever as 
she explained : ‘‘I don’t want to go back. I’ ve found 
people are so different here.’’ 

‘«That is what you said before I went away,’’ he 
remarked drily. 

‘*Yes, but they are different in a beautiful way, 
and I'm going to love every one of them. They are 
the kind of friends you can depend on in trouble.”’ 

Then she told him all about the week, and how 
she had been thrown upon the mercy of these neigh- 
bors that she had scorned, and wound up by saying : 
‘« And I've joined their Bible class. If Bible study 
makes people like that to a stranger, and especially a 
stranger who has mistreated them, then I want to 
take a full course of it.’’ 

‘‘Hello, father !’’ John Jr. interrupted, throw- 
ing himself into his father’s arms, ‘‘I didn’t take care 
of her all by myself, but Mrs. Doctor and Paul's 
mother and the twins’ mother and a lot of others 
helped me mighty good, and say, let's stay out here 
always.”’ 

And Mr. Benson answered him laughingly : ‘I'll 
let you and mother decide that for the family, but if 
you Say stay, it will suit your father mighty well."’ 

FRANKLIN, IND. 
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Concluding the survey of outstanding features of the World’s 
Sunday School Convention held in Zurich, Switzerland, July 8-15 





4 WAS worth going to Zurich to come into closer 
touch with two great figures of earlier days,— 
Zwingli and Pestalozzi. Splendid photographs, in 
heroic size, of the statues at Zurich of these two leaders 
in religion and education flanked the sides of the plat- 
form of the Tonhalle during the sessions of the con- 
vention. Zwingli stood before us in calm, majestic 
power, the Bible in one hand, the other hand resting 
on a massive sword, Pestalozzi's kindly, rugged 
face leaned forward toward a trusting. boy whose 
eager, upturned eyes had caught a new vision because 
this man was by his side. 

‘Greatheart of little pilgrims on life’s highway,’’ 
was the name given to Pestalozzi by the Rev. Carey 
Bonner in his sympathetic address on this educator. 
Pestalozzi, said the speaker, stood for the right of the 
child to childhood. He believed that the vital thing 
in education was, not instruction, but the unfolding 
of the child’s powers. And what can do that so gra- 
ciously and irresistibly as the bringing of the child 
through the Sunday-school into union with the Christ 
who is in himself the only true Life and Power? 

The English-speaking delegates had an exceptional 
privilege in an address on Ulric Zwingli by Dr. James 
I. Good, who has written what is said to be the only 
religious guidebook to Europe,—‘‘ Famous Places of 
the Reformed Churches.’' Zwingli’s message to the 
twentieth century, Dr. Good interpreted to be, ‘‘Re- 
form the world and the church by a close adherence 
to the Word of God and on the basis of a sound Chris- 
tian education,”’ 

These two addresses were but typical of the many 
others that. enriched the program which cannot even 
be mentioned here. One, however, must be included 
because of the work that it: so irresistibly set forth, — 
that of the: Pocket Testament: League. Mr. George 
‘T. B. Davis told of: this movement which, by ‘every 
right, must find a welcome and permanent home in 
the Sunday-school. Only’ five ‘years old, this unas- 
suming but dynamic plan for soul-winning through 
the carrying and daily reading’ of a chapter of God's 
Word has already been ‘supernatutally used of God 
‘and blessed by Him in a way that thrills one. On a 
single voyage from Naples to Australia, for example, 
Mr. Davis had the joy of knowing that 261 persons 
on the ship had joined the League, and at least forty 
declared their acceptance of Christ as their Saviour, 


& 


What the six Commission’ Reports did in great 
detail in the presentation of facts for their sev- 
eral fields, the Report of the General Secretaries, 
Mr. Bonner and Mr. Lawrance, did in a condensed 
way for the whole world, It is a marvelous docu- 
ment, this 32-page pamphlet of the Secretaries. It 
carries one swiftly around the globe, informing one 
briefly but clearly of the facts of Sunday-school work 
and opportunity at a multitude of centers, and shows 
convincingly what a sure place the Sunday-school has 
in the convictions of men of leadership. In India, 
we find’ the All India Scholars’ Scripture examina- 
tion, questions being printed in twenty vernaculars, 
and 20,000 scholars taking the examination annually. 
In China, ‘‘ the second century of Protestant missions 
in Canton finds its chief expression in a determination 
to undertake the work of Sunday-schools,"’ In Great 
Britain, a remarkable response was made to Mr. 
Lawrance’s visitation campaign in the autumn of IgI1I, 
when some 75,000 people were addressed. 

Apart from its geographical reach, the manifold 
and aggressive activities of the World’ s Sunday-School 
Association are impressively recorded. One is re- 
minded that ‘‘the Sunday-school Army is the largest 
Christian army in the world marching under one 
banner.’’ The securing of the observance of World’s 
Sunday-School Day (falling this year on July 13) is a 
stroke of unifying significance. The Order of Service 
for that day was, according to Mr, Lawrance’s esti- 
mate, printed and used in more than a hundred lan- 
guages and dialects. The program of the Zurich 
Convention itself was a remarkable achievement of 
the World's Association. It included more than 
two hundred and forty participants from about fifty 
nations, 

It is a pretty big claim to say that for the first time 
in history the flags of all nations have been brought 
together in one book just because the World’s Sunday 


| Zurich’s Pledge to the World’s Children | 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





Zurich led many a Sunday-school worker “into 
personal contact with Christ as the Commander of 
Life,”” and it was fitting that the world-wide out- 
look of the eight wonderful days should lead up to 
that closing service of personal dedication of life, 
and a renewed purpose to bring the child of every 
nation through the Sunday-school to the Saviour 
who is Life. ‘‘Gleams of Truth and Fact from 
Zurich” will appear in next week’s issue of the 
Times, giving a touch of the inspiration brought to 
the delegates through the words of the speakers. 








School Association decided that they should be. Yet 
that is the claim made by the Statistical Secretaries 
of the World’s Association, Hugh Cork, of Chicago, 
and George Shipway, of Birmingham, England. 
These energetic secretaries put into the hands of the 
delegates at Zurich a 48-page booklet, entitled ‘‘ The 
Strength of the Sunday-School Army."’ It was their 
report for the triennium, and contained the figures of 
Sunday-school enrolment for the whole world. The 
flag of every country was handsomely printed in 
colors, and the statistics, wherever obtainable, were 
given alongside the flag. The figures show a total 
gain in Sunday-school membership, since three years 
ago, of almost 700,000. For almost fifteen months 
the secretaries were at work on this report. The type 
is being held open for the present, however, in order 
that corrections may still be made ; and all who can 
do so are asked to forward any needed corrections to 
Mr. Cork at the World's Sunday-School Association, 
Mallers Building, Chicago. 
Fd 


Think of an opportunity to look over, all in one 
place, samples of the best Sunday-school literature of 
-the whole world. | That is -what the Convention’s Ex- 
position, under the directorship of Mr. Cork, made 
possible. It was a bewildering and fascinating coilec- 
tion of the prigied matter that the world-wide Sunday- 
school movement is producing. It was estimated 
that there were some 20,000 pieces of printed matter 
in this Exposition. 

The silent, life-saving, life-changing work of the 
International Bible Reading Association was brought 
before the convention through the remarkable facts of 
its history. Offering as it does a simple plan of daily 
Scripture readings clustering about the International 
Uniform lesson, the membership of the I. Lb. R. A, 
grew during its first five years to 110,000. In a sec- 
ond five years it had reached 350,000. Another five 
brought it to 740,000. During the first six months of 
1913 it has enrolled nearly 900,000. In the Moody 
Sunday-school are over 1,200 of its members. Ger- 
many furnishes some 80,000 members ; and the con- 
vention was reminded that the German emperor reads 
his Bible daily. Out into the whole world the Bible 
Reading Association has gone; it was undoubtedly 
one of the factors, for example, in preparing China 
for its Sunday-school awakening. 

a 

A face and personality that have hitherto been in- 
separable from International and World’s Sunday 
School Conventions, and that will always be insepa- 
rable from the hearts of many who hold him in loving 
and grateful remembrance, were missing at Zurich : 
Mr. W. N. Hartshorn’s. Mr. Hartshorn was for 
many years Chairman of the International Sunday 
School Executive Committee, is a Vice-President of 
the World's Association, and Chairman of the Zurich 
Convention’s Transportation Committee. It was 
through Mr. Hartshorn’s visit to Great Britain and 
ethe Continent in 1911 that Zurich was chosen as the 
place for the World’s Seventh Convention. His 
health would not permit him to attend the convention 
himself ; and after his friends had sailed from Amer- 
ica word reached them that his beloved wife had been 
called to her heavenly home. 

Mrs. Hartshorn had filled a place all her own in 
the World's Sunday-school work, invalid though she 
had been for years past. It is difficult to express the 
tender love for her that Sunday-school workers whose 
lives she had enriched by her presence and her love 
have borne toward her. Fitting indeed, then, were 
Dr. Bailey's words : ‘* Three years ago at Washington 
we turned aside from the program to engage in a 


memorial service to King Edward. This morning we 
meet to pay loving tribute to a queen."’ 

The service that was held in Mrs. Hartshorn’s 
memory was one of the great privilege experiences of 
the convention. It showed how God can use a life 
that refuses to be crushed by crushing affliction. It 
showed the mighty power of love. And the joyous, 
triumphant resurrection message of Jesus’ own victory 
over death was given with wondrous beauty and power 
in an address by Mr. Meyer. 

# 

How many of those wno read the parable of the 
Good Samaritan to-day realize that the Samaritans 
themselves are now like the wounded man lying by 
the roadside, and that they have been lying there 
these nineteen centuries? The Zurich delegates had 
an opportunity to consider this. Through Mr. E. K. 
Warren, of Three Oaks, Michigan, the subject was 
laid before them in an unusual way. 

Mr. Warren told of the appearance of the Samari- 
tan High Priest at the Jerusalem Convention of 1904, 
and of the great need of this handful of people,— 
about two hundred,—who have been preserved ap- 
parently in their integrity since our Lord's day. Re- 
markable letters from the High Priest, Jacob, Son of 
Aaron, were read. His people are in great temporal 
need, They ask for help, and for an opportunity for 
education. If, by meeting them on their own ground 
and ministering to their present temporal needs they 
could be brought to a knowledge of the truth of the 
words that our Lord spoke to that Samaritan woman 
so many ‘years ago concerning their looked-for 
Messiah,—‘‘I that speak unto thee am he,’’—how 
eagerly should we seize this opportunity to be a 
neighbor to the people who are the immortal typé\of 
unselfish ministry! Those at Zurich who were inter- 
ested in the matteragreed to think and pray about it, 
and a committee was formed (not as part of t 
World’s Sunday-School Association) to investigate the 
needs of the Samaritans and take what further action 
seems best, 

& ‘ 

Zurich performed the difficult task of providing for 
the convention and its 2,600 delegates with a hospi- 
tality that was most gracious and a thoroughness that 
was remarkable. A delightful reception was given to 
the delegates on the opening day: by Mrs. Rieter- 
Bodmer at her villa, whére the German emperor was 
entertained last year. The hotel accommodations 
were spoken of enthusiastically on all sides. The ar- 
rangements for the meetings were a satisfying tribute 
to the work of the Local Committeé, of which Pastor 
Arnold Ruegg was Chairman and the Rev. William 
Esslinger Secretary. The orchestral and vocal con- 
cert of Saturday afternoon, under the direction of Dr. 
A. J. Bucher, the Musical Director of the convention, 
was such a musical treat as one can perhaps have 
only by traveling to Switzerland, and the- choruses 
sung by the Swiss choir from time to time during the 
meetings were a noble addition to the program. Mr. 
Luering’s interpretative work has already been grate- 
fully referred to. It does not seem probable that a 
convention city anywhere could meet its heavy re- 
sponsibilities with greater ability and success than 
were so manifest at Zurich. 


os 

The time came for the convention to express its de- 
votion and purpose in pledges of money for the con- 
tinuance and expansion of the work of the World’s 
Sunday School Association. In two different sessions, 
under the leadership of Mr. Lawrance and Mr. Meyer, 
the delegates faced needs and met them. ‘‘ You can 
give without loving, but you cannot love without 
giving,’’ said Mr. Lawrance : and loving hearts an- 
swered the challenge. The pledges poured in, some 
running into the thousands of dollars, while one was 
of two dollars and a half, from the youngest delegate, 
nine years old. A cablegram was read from a man 
in Philadelphia whose mother had been in the Sun- 
day-school all her life, eighty-five years : he pledged 
eighty-five dollars for her, and another eighty-five for 
himself. 

‘*You have heard your little child say ‘ Jesus,’ ' 
said Mr. Meyer to the great audience ; ‘‘ won't you 
make it possible for other little children to say that 
name?'’ One of the forms of pledge used in the 
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LFSSON FOR AUG. 31 (Exod. 19; Heb. 12: 18-24) 


giving services read: ‘* As an act of devotion to our 
Lord, and of profound desire to see his gospel given 
to the children of the world, I promise, so far as my 
circumstances may permit, to dedicate to him and to 
his work the sum of , to be given in three instal- 
ments on or before January 1, 1914, 1915, 1916."’ 

There is needed for the next three years $175,000. 
Of this, $126,000 was pledged at Zurich. So there 
is abundant opportunity yet for loving, willing hearts 
to share in the money provision for carrying Christ to 
the children of the world. Pledges or money may be 
sent to Mr. Fred A. Wells, Treasurer, Mallers Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

The ‘* Roll Call of Nations’’ was a remarkable part 
of Zurich's eight-day program. Commencing early in 
the convention, and continuing into its last day, the 
countries of the world were marshaled: before us and 
we were given stirring glimpses of the actual achieve- 
ments of the gospel, as also of heart-searching needs, 
in far-away or near-by lands. Fifty-one countries 
were named on the program in this roll-call, and in 





‘ most cases their representatives were present to re- 


spond. . Russia, Sweden, Spain, Germany, Bulgaria, 
Norway, Mexico, Japan, Algeria, Hungary, Albania, 
Uruguay, Arabia, Korea, Australia, Venezuela, the 
New Hebrides, Siam, Iceland, New Zealand, Finland, 
—the responses followed on ; and our Lord's love for 
all was the reason for their coming together with one 
accord’in his name. 

As we assembled for the last session of the conven- 
tion, we found the flags of the world massed along the 
entire front of the great platform of the Tonhalle. 
The flags were strikingly different; yet they stood 
only for the temporary homes of the members of one 
great family. In a message on ‘‘ The Oneness of Be- 
lievers’’ the Rev. A. T. Guttery, late Secretary of the 
Primitive Methodist Missionary Society of England, 
said, ‘* There are no foreigners here : no foreigners in 
this convention. . We are all brothers and sisters."’ 
And. he went on to declare the blessed truth that some 
day the nations of the world will come together, and 
‘* find that their bond of union is not a policy, but a 
Lord."’ 
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A consecration service closed the now historic con- 
vention. It was led by the Rev. F. B. Meyer. ‘I 
beheld, and, lo, a great multitude,’’ he said, ‘‘ which 
no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, 
and before the Lamb, ... and cried with a loud 
voice, saying, Salvation to our God which sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.’’ ‘This is a 
great multitude,"’ Mr. Meyer went on. ‘* We are 
gathered in the presence of our Lord. These flags 
remind us that he is the Prince of the kingdoms of 
the earth.'" And he called upon every one to arise 
and repeat together the words of John 3 : 16 in his or 
her own language. First the request was interpreted 
in different languages. Then the mighty response 
came, ‘‘every man in his own tongue’’: ‘‘For God 
so loved the werld, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.’’ It was a torrent of 
glorious but unintelligible sound to the human ear ; 
but how straight and clear and sweet it must have 
ascended to thre throne of that Father who ‘‘had only 
one Son, and he gave him.to be a missionary"’ ! 

‘‘We have been asking many things of Jesus: I 
want this great audience to give something to Jesus 
before we part.’’ And. this was done in three definite 
statements, in which Mr. Meyer led us as he asked 
us to say, again each man in his own tongue : 

‘*My Saviour, I love thee, and I give thee my life. 

‘* Jesus, put into my heart love for the children, 
and help me to help them. 

‘*Lord Jesus, may I help these to bring the-world 
to thy feet.’’ 

Quietly, with hand clasping hand, the hymn, 
‘«Blest be the tie that binds,’’ was sung ; we bowed 
in prayer voiced by him whom God had so richly 
used ; and again a prayer-hymn was sung, ‘*God be 
with you till we meet again.’’ 

Some of that great throng will meet again only in 
the presence of the Lord. May He grant that the 
sheaves of all shall be more plentiful because we lis- 
tened to Him there, and obeyed. 

KESWICK, ENGLAND. 
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Some Archeological Surprises from Egypt 


Glimpses of the playful and the serious in the ancient Egyptians’ make-up are included 
in the month’s archeological review by Professor Metvin. Grove Kyle 
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HAVE. but recently returned from a most interest- 
ing visit to the annual exhibition of antiquities 
by. Professor Petrie at University College,- Lon- 

don, the result of the past season's work in Egypt. 
The next general article in this department will give 
an account of the most remarkable things on exhibi- 
tion this year. Here, in this review, I have gathered 
some interesting fragments for which there was not 
room in that account. 


A Baby of 3.500 Years Ago 
HAT which comes from the Egypt of Israelite times 
or before, especially that which bears upon the 
religious beliefs or common habits of the peo- 
ple, is always of deep interest to us. This tiny wooden 
coffin—-rude coffin, perhaps we would say in these 
days of abundant and beautiful woods—this tiny 
coffin and its little embalmed body are doubly inter- 
esting. It reflects the belief of the Egyptians of that 
age concerning immortality, and the removal of its 
little lid is like removing the cover from a conven- 


‘tional expression from those times of the tenderest 


sentiments of life, those that gather their tendrils 
about the little one that death has snatched away 
almost before living hands had fully received it from 
the other world. 

In this rude box is an eighteenth dynasty burial of 
a little baby. The swaddling bands of birth seem 
only to have been removed to give place to the swath- 
ing bandages of the embalmer. The tears that over- 
flowed from some mother’s broken heart have fallen 
upon it. The great number of vessels thought to be 
necessary for the supplies of food for a man or a 
woman would have been out of place here, and they 
are wanting, as are also the quarters of beef, the 
geese, the bread and wine and beer supplied for 
those, but instead, here beside the little head is a 
small pottery vessel to hold the baby’s nourishment, 
and by its side are dried pomegranates, the most del- 
icate of all fruits, still perfectly retaining their shape 
and general appearance, though dried out very small 
and very hard: this after the lapse of 3,500 years. 
In some sense we may hardly speak of the lost art of 


embalming, for the climate was the great embalmer. 
The dry heat of that land tends to embalm all things, 
even pemegranates. 


An Ancient New Year’s Gift 


IGHT and playful sentiments were no more want- 
ing among fhe ancient Egyptians than were 
those others that revel and riot among the trage- 

dies of life. It must be confessed that apparently, at 
a superficial glance, the contrary was true. Nearly 
everything we find in Egypt had to do with the more 
serious side of life. But this is only a deceptive ap- 
pearance resulting from the fact that nearly all that 
remains in ancient Egypt are its’ temples and its 
tombs ; the one held the remains of the dead and 
the other was of a kind whose chief function was to 
prepare men for the grave and the beyond. But the 
idea that the Egyptians were sad and somber to the 
practical exclusion of the lighter and blither senti- 
ment is a delusion, 

Look at this beautiful bowl of delicate blue, in 
shape like a canteen, sometimes called a ‘pilgrim 
bottle.’ It was sent as a New Year's present to a 
friend, bearing this appropriate sentiment of the 
season, ‘* May Ptah and Sekhmet open a good year.”’ 
Such touches as these reveal to us the pleasant and 
tender sentiments of life in full bloom thus far back 
toward the youth of the race. Of course ; why not? 
Yes, why not? Yet the approach toward that period 
of the human race is so often represented as an ap- 
proach toward a childish world, and very much is 
made of it in the discussion of the ‘‘development of 
the religious sentiments.’’ Such crude, simple, and 
childish condition of religious sentiments, so often 
assumed for that age, seems to find no verification 
among records of collateral sentiments of the soul. 

We have had before us the tears of the broken- 
hearted woman over her lost baby, here we see the 
gladsome sentiments of the New Year's time. Many 
games at which the people played have been found. 
It is believed that the hired mourners even ata funeral 
thought it necessary to halt the procession when they 
became very weary with mourning and enliven them- 
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selves by play, and the people tolerated the practise. 
The idea that the world was childish when it was 
young receives no confirmation among the common 
sentiments of life. That those sentiments expressed 
themselves by some things that seem to us absurd or 
grotesque is no more significant than that many ways 
of expressing sentiments in one civilized nation to-day 
seem a bit queer, sometimes even grotesque, to the 
people of another equally civilized nation. The fact 
is that the expression of sentiment is largely by con- 
ventional methods, which only represent the senti- 
ments because they are understood to do so. 


Fragments that Fitted Together 


HE preservation of apparently insignificant frag- 
ments of antiquity seems to the casual visitor at 
museums a waste of time and good money and 

space. ‘* What is the use of keeping this rubbish ?"’ 
may frequently be heard. It is a sentiment not with- 
out its echo among scientific explorers also, some of 
whom cast to the one side all that is not immediately 
pertinent to the case in hand or of some other very 
specific value at the time. This was a too common 
fault of the early explorers, But the ‘special provi- 
dences'' of more careful explorers are remarkable. 
Many of them could tell strange tales like one that 
fell under my notice. 

One day there came to Professor Petrie in camp a 
man from up country who brought, in a bag, a beau- 
tiful, headless torso. It was of excellent workman- 
ship, but a very dead, uninteresting thing. But the 
professor secured it and laid it away. Months after- 
ward as he sat in camp in another place another man 
strolled in with a burden on his shoulders and emptied 
out his treasures for inspection. As he did so a head 
rolled out on the ground. The professor eagerly 
seized it, ran to his poor little torso, fitted the head 
to perfection in its place, and, lo, a beautiful and 
valuable statue that will grace some museum. 

Now, look at this flat stone with lines across it. 
There seems to be nothing more important here than 
some very plain decoration, or perhaps an accidental 
fragment of a larger work done in the stonemason's 
workshop, but it is preserved and its lines very care- 
fully. measured and found to be spaced to an accuracy 
within a few thousandths of aninch. Now, these two- 
cubic measuring-sticks ruled for the North African 
cubit are brought, relics. of some other find. When 
they are laid upon the stone, it is seen at once to be a 
two-cubit measure of seven handbreadths and of won- 
derful accuracy. This is very interesting and valu- 
able in itself, but a little further observation reveals 
something far more important. This double cubit of 
26.8 inches is found to be the old Roman standard in 
Germany, and exactly double the medieval English 
foot of 13.2 inches, This was not the usual Egyptian 
cubit, but rather the Mediterranean cubit, and also 
entirely distinct from the Hebrew system of three 
cubits, the cubit of land measure, the cubit of archi- 
tecture, and the cubit of art work. 


An Egyptian’s Favorite Donkeys 
KELETONS are horrifying objects in the eyes of 
most people, but here is a skeleton which has a 
suggestion of the ludicrous and of the pathetic 
as well, It is the bones of one of three donkeys 
whose owner had given to them honorable sepulture 
near his own tomb. Why not? Do not people in 
these days lovingly lay away the body of a pet dog, 
of a favorite horse, or even of acat? These may 
have been his favorite donkeys slain and buried with 
him as a part of the supplies that were to serve his 
needs in the other world, as were also furnished 
utensils and tools and servants and soldiers. The 
popular method of some in the comparative study of 
religions which would see in every such act by the 
ancients evidence of fetichism can hardly be taken 
seriously, unless we are ready to be convicted of the 
same thing at the grave of Collie or old Dobbin. 
This is the earliest instance known of the presence of 
the donkey in Egypt near the beginning of dynastic 
Egypt. Aside from this historical note these bones 
furnish us no new evidence of value. 


No Secret Temples in the Sphinx 


T IS seldom worth while to give any part of the 
time or space of this monthly Review to the notice 
of faked antiquities or the reports of discoveries 

which are only canards. But one amazing report has 
gone so far and been exploited by so many, and foisted 
upon the unsuspecting by means of so great a name, 
that it may be of value to many to correct it here, as 
it has been corrected elsewhere. And there has come 
also a special request from a reader of The Sunday 
School Times for light on this subject. 

There has been published, first, I believe, in an 
English paper, and then copied very widely by both 
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secular and religious journals, a story that a wonder- 
ful discovery had been made at the great Sphinx near 
the pyramid of Cheops in Egypt. It was said that a 
door had been found in the top of the head of the 
Sphinx opening toa stairway, which led down through 
the neck of the Sphinx to wonderful secret temples, a 
miniature one being found in the head itself! This 
wonderful (!) discovery, the marvel of all Egyptian 
architecture, was accredited to Professor Reisner, one 
of the inost competent explorers at work in Egypt, 
whose name secures confidence wherever it appears. 
Dr. Reisner was at length compelled to defend him- 
self by a published statement that he had made no 
such discovery, nor any discovery whatever at the 
Sphinx, that he had no concession to excavate at the 
Sphinx, nor had asked for one, nor ever expected to 
do any work there, This ought to be sufficient to set 
at rest such a preposterous report, yet I am still meet- 
ing with people who inquire about ‘‘the wonderful 
discovery.’’ 

Now let no one say, ‘‘ What, then, are we to believe? 
We cannot believe anybody. No credence is to be 
placed in anything that we do not see with our own 
eyes.’’ May I be pardoned for suggesting that it will 
be sufficient to meet this difficulty that people always 
demand a due proportion of common-sense in every- 
thing which presents itself for their credulity. What- 
ever is not common-sense is not any other kind of 
sense. The Egyptians and all the other ancients were 
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Teen-Age Girls “ Dare Greatly” 
By Lee, McCrae 


F ever an appropriate motto was chosen it was that 
selected by Mr. John Alexander for the teen-age 
classes of the Sunday-school, ‘‘ Dare greatly.’’ 

For the teen-age girls of Birmingham, Alabama, 

in their newly-formed council, the first of its kind in 
the world, are daring such great things that they are 
taking the breath of older workers. It began thus : 

A two-days’ conference of older girls, similar to that 

in St. Louis last April, was held here on the 28th and 
29th of June. With the exception of two or three 
churches, every one of the 116 in the city sent its 
delegates, so that 397 registered and took active part 
in the three sessions. 

It was a meeting of girls for girls, 

in which, under their own leadership, 
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human beings actuated by reason and the common 
sentiments of life. ‘They did not do preposterous 
things, though some things may seem so until we un- 
derstand the circumstances, 

Why should they make a temple with an entrance 
in a most inaccessible place at the top of the head of 
the Sphinx? Of what possible use could it be? Was 
it merely for discovery by modern archeologists! ‘*A 
secret entrance,’’ someone says, What secrecy could 
there be about an entrance from: the top of the head 
of the Sphinx, away up in the air and visible for miles 
around? Besides all this, the later Egyptian used the 
Sphinx as a target for his cannoneers, who knocked its 
nose off, so much to the regret of later generations. 
If there had been such a temple in its head and great 
stairway down by the neck, the cannon-balls would 
have knocked the whole head off. 

Let us always keep common-sense in mind, We 
see many things we do not understand, but the evi- 
dence is such that we see them to be true, however 
incomprehensible they may be. It is just at this 
point that revelation is possible to us. If it be a real 
revelation, it is likely to have some things in it that 
we cannot understand, but it will be attested by such 
evidence as to satisfy us that it is true, however much 
of mystery there may be in it. But this Sphinx story 
is neither revelation nor discovery. It does not sat- 
isfy the demands of common-sense. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


<4 


There are about one hundred and fifty organized 
classes of girls in the city at present, but few, if any, 
are properly enrolled with the International Associa- 
tion, and this, of course, is the first duty. In view of 
the midsummer inertia and vacation conditions, an 
older head was about to suggest a goal of ‘fifty by 
October Ist,’’ but the girls, without any hesitancy, 
set ‘*every one enrolled by the second Sunday in 
August.’’ With the closeness of the organization 
(two girls working in their own church and reporting 
to their district chairman) this will undoubtedly be 
done, Then will come some very practical plans of 
social service. 

There was a banquet and an automobile ride 
together as social features in the opening of the con- 
ferences so that they might become personally ac- 
quainted, but now they have ‘‘settled down to busi- 
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-ness,’’ as one expressed it, and are not wasting any 


time in ‘‘formality and foolishness.’’ As an evidence 
of devotion let me add that one of the council, who 
is a busy stenographer all the week, spent her one 
holiday afternoon in typewriting the lists of members 
for use in the campaign. 

Without precedents of any kind, or the assistance of 
older heads, the girls have formulated the constitution 
and by-laws ot their Girls’ Council. Final action has 
just been taken and the following adopted : 


Article I—Name 
This organization shall be known as the General Older 
Girls’ Council, and shall be connected with and form a part 
of the Birmingham Sunday School Association. The mem- 
bers .of the council in a district with a district chairman 
shall form a district council, which, nevertheless, shall be 
a part of the general council and subject to its control, 


Article 11—Object 


The object of this council shall be to conduct a city-wide 
campaign in behalf of teen-age girls; to promote the or- 
ganization of classes and departments of teen-age girls in 
the local_schools ; to wetter leaders among the older girls 
who will aid in reaching and helping the younger ones, 


Article II1I—Membership 


The membership of the council shall be of three repre- 
sentatives from each school,—namely, two girls elected 
from among their number by delegates from that school to 
the girls’ conference, and one woman, who is a teacher of 
older girls, who shall be appointed by the school superin- 
tendent. 

Officers of the girls’ conference, district chairman, and 
field force of the girls’ department of the Birmingham Sun- 
day School Association shall be ex-officio members, 


Article I1V—Officers 


The officers of this council are four general officers, — 
namely, president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer ; 
thirteen girl district chairmen, who rank as associate vice- 
presidents, 

The general officers shall be elected annually by ballot. 
Chairmen are elected by ballot by district councils at the 
same meeting of the general council. 


Article V—Committees 


The general officers, the district chairmen, with the field 
force of the Girls’ Work of the Birmingham Sunday School 
Association, shall constitute an executive committee, with 
authority to act on all matters relating to the council be- 
tween the regular meetings of said council. _ As, many ad- 
ditional committees as may be needed may, be appointed 
by. the president on authority of the executive committee. 


Article VI—Emb!lems 





they discussed their interesst and rela- 
tionship to Christian work. 

There was an earnestness and definite- 
ness about all their deliberations that 
spoke eloquently of both ability and 
consecration. 

Miss Minnie Kennedy, General Secre- 
tary of the Birmingham Sunday Schooi 
Association, and well-known leader of 
girls, was called in to address them in 
their ‘climax meeting’’ on Sunday af- 
ternoon, and after her exceedingly ap- 
pealing talk on ‘‘Finding Her Place,’’ 
voluntary pledges were taken by over 
one hundred girls. 

The definiteness of these pledges is 
most unusual, Without any qualifica- 
tions or evasions they committed them- 
selves to specific work, Twelve wanted 
to be teachers of little children; as 
many more asked for junior work ; num- 
‘bers declared they would be *‘ obeciient 
to any call for service’’ ; one specified 
music in the primary room; eight asked 
for special teacher-training ; four made 
their first decision for Christ ; and five 
volunteered for the missionary field, two 
hoping to be sent to the foreign field. 

Necessarily, this is but the beginning 
of many things. And in addition to 
each girl's ‘‘finding her place’’ in her 
own church and school, their confer- 
ences as a body must continue. With 
the greatest enthusiasm they decided to 
form the first ‘*Teen-age Council for 
Girls."’ Four officers (representing four 
denominations) were promptly elected, 
then two delegates from each church 
chosen to act as a permanent board. 


This council has already held several 
meetings, districting the city, appointing 
a chairman for each of the thirteen dis- 
tricts, and mapping out a campaign of 
work. It is here that they are ‘taking 
away the breath’ of the older folks. 
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any school in mailing a Rall 


Why Not Win a Place 


on The Sunday School Times 


Rally Day Honor List ? 


The Sunday School Times will publish an Honor List of the fifty 
schools in each of four groups attaining on Rally Day the highest 
attendance as compared with the enrolment. 
schools of 100 enrolment or less; another, schools of more than roo but 
less than 200; another, schools of more than 200 but less than 500; 
and another, schools with more than 500 enrolment. 


The actual enrolment (not including Home Department or Cradle 
Roll) should be counted on Rally Day, and the total school attendance 
on that day (not including visitors) should be counted, and reported to 
The fifty schools in each group having the 
highest attendance on that day, as compared with the enrolment, will 
be named in the Honor List to be published soon after Rally Day. 


Next week’s issue of The Sunday School Times is to be a special 
Day Number, in which you will find a wealth of suggestions for 
making the day memorable in your school. 


Please send the name of your school to the Editors as soon as 
ssible as one desiring to have a place on the Rally Day Honor 
In response, a blank will be sent you which you can fill out 
and return to the Editors after Rally Day, with the necessary records 
upon it. 


The Sunday School Times has in preparation a post-card, bear- 
ing a portrait of President Wilson and 
Sunday School Convention, which can be used to great advantage by 
Day invitation to officers, teachers, and 
This card will be fully described in the Rally Day Number 
next week, 


In that number you will find also an important announcement of 
prizes to be offered for the best articles on how your school won a 
place in the Honor List. 


You will wish particwlarly to consult the advertising pages of the 
Rally Day Number, whether you are seeking a place in the Honor List 
or not, for Rally Day supplies designed to meet the varying needs of 
schools everywhere. 


One group will include 


is message to the World’s 


The emblems, colors, and motto of the 
council shall be those approved by the Inter- 
national Committee,—namely, button, with 
blue rim and white center ; colors, royal blue 
and white ; motto, ‘‘ Dare greatly ’’; flower, 
sweet pea; sony, ‘* Birmingham for Christ.’’ 

Article Vil—Meetings 

The general council shall meet twice a 
year, in April and in connection with the 
Annual Training School of the Association. 

The district council shall meet once a quar- 
ter, preferably in connection with the district 
convention, 

Special meetings of the council may be 
called at discretion of the president. 

Article VIII—Officers’ Duties 

The president shall preside at meetings of 
the council, shall exercise general supervis- 
jon over officers, and shall see that the work 
of the council is pushed in accordance with 
its object, 

The vice president shall take the presi- 
dent’s place in case of absence, and shall 
render such assistance as may be required 
of her, 

The secretary shall keep the minutes of 
aJl meetings, make all council announce- 
ments, write to absent members, and report 
to the president any information which may 
be desired. 

The treasurer shall have charge of the 
finances, and pay out money on order of the 
president. 


The by-laws are, of course, local in 
their scope. A press reporter has just 
been appointed from among their nem- 
bership, and the newspapers are cheer- 
fully assisting the work by giving infor- 
mation that is of interest to every school 
of every denomination. 

The Birmingham Sunday School Asso- 
ciation feels that no greater movement 
has ever been started in this city. To 
develop leadership and to utilize the 
ability, energy and consecration of these 
young workers means more than words 
can put on paper. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 








LESSON FOR AUG. 31 (Exod. 19; Heb. 12 ; 18-24) 
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LESSON 9. AUGUST 31. 


ISRAEL AT MOUNT SINAI 


Exodus 19; Hebrews 12 : 18-24. Commit Exodus 19: 5, 6 
Golden Text: Let us have grace, whereby we may offer service well-pleasing to God with reverence and awe.—-Hebrews 12 : 28 





The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


- Getting Started in Class 
1D you ever see any great out-door assembly ? 
No, not a football crowd nor a baseball crowd, 
but some great assembly of people for some 
serious purpose. Yes, there are such assemblages 
even now, when thousands of persons are gathered 
together. Not Jong ago one of the Christian denom- 
inations in the United States had a service in a ball 
park in which there were 40,000 participants. Then 
there is the inauguration of the President of the 
United States, at which many, many thousands are 
present and stand in the open air to see him take the 
oath of office. That is a very sacred ceremony, for 
no matter what impurities there may be in politics 
the President is the appointed leader of the nation, 
and ‘‘the powers that be are appointed by God.” 
Government is a divine institution, There are 
always to be found persons who sneer at forms and 
ceremonies and solemn assemblages. ‘There was 
much comment of this sort at the time of the corona- 
tion of the King of England. But there cannot be 
too much dignity and too much ceremony about 
things of such tremendous meaning as the inaugura- 
tion of a president or the coronation of a king. Irrev- 
erent actions betoken an irreverent attitude of mind, 
and there are times when to be irreverent is a crime. 
Courts of law act on this principle, and judges always 
see to it that complete decorum is preserved in the 
court-room, and the laws of the land provide that a 
breach of decorum shall be visited by swift punish- 
ment, either by removal from the court-room or by a 
fine. Doubtless earth has never beheld so wondrous 
an assemblage as that before Mount Sinai, when 
God appeared and surrounded himself with ceremony 
and power, and demanded purification and reverence 
from all who stood before him. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references, except as noted, are to lessdn articles in the Times.] 

Ofttimes the time for teaching”a lesson is quite too 
brief for a complete study of it in all its aspects and 
bearings. It is a safe rule to follow, that it is better 
to adequately present one idea than inadequately to 
touch on several ideas. Frequently a lesson will 
present two or more great thoughts, and then a 
teacher must really choose which will be emphasized. 
It takes some self-denial to do this, and some con- 
scientious teachers feel that they are in duty bound 
to cover all that the lesson contains, If we only had 
a class once, it would be a different question, but 
since we will meet the class week by week we may 
let some things wait until another time. This lesson 
affords an almost unrivaled opportunity to dwell on 
the idea of reverence, a much needed lesson, t6o, in 
this day. Possibly the teacher could do no better 
than to group all the facts of the situation as pre- 
sented by the writers of this issue of the Times around 
the thought of God’s teaching the people to reverence 
him. By all means use the stereoscope if possible. 
Draw on all experience of mountain scenery for de- 
scription of that wondrous scene. Dr. Hoskins’ arti- 
cle, on page 492 of this issue, ‘‘ Unchanging Sinai, the 
Birthplace of God’s Own Nation,” will help greatly 
in forming the wonderful picture. All the articles in 
this issue kay special emphasis on the thought of rev- 
erence and why the people ought to reverence Jeho- 
vah. The volume on Exodus in the Expositor's 
Bible will be found very helpful. 
The Class in Session 

It is a rare man indeed whose imagination is not 
quickened by the sight of great mountains, The 
races of men that have lived among mountains have 
generally been of a strong spirit. Moses himself had 
been schooled among the mountains of the Sinai 
Peninsula. Amid their solitudes and grandeur the 
pettiness and impatience had been drilled out of him. 
When he received his divine commission at the 
** burning bush’”’ the promise had been, ‘' When thou 
hast brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall 
serve God upon this mountain” (Exod. 3:12). Pro- 
fessor Clow refers to this in his third paragraph. We 
can now observe how God goes about the task of 
educating these Hebrews. We see that he uses nat- 
ural means and those qualities of the mind that he 
had himself created. It teaches us not to despise 
those things that appeal to the eye and the imagina- 
tion and create an atmosphere. Dr. Erdman’s first 
paragraph says that the people ‘‘ were a mere race of 
liberated slaves,” and that here at Sinai they.were 
constituted a nation. This is the whole thing ina 
nutshell. 

The thing which was to unite all these ignorant 
slaves was a profound belief that Jehovah was a great 


Read Exodus 18 and 19 


t In the third month after the children of Israel were gone 
forth out of the land of Egypt, the same day came they into 
the wilderness of Sinai. 2 And when they were departed from 
Reph’i-dim, and were come.to the wilderness of Sinai, they 
encamped in the wilderness ; and there Israel encamped before 
the mount. And Moses went up unto God, and Jehovah 
called unto him out of the mountain, saying, ‘Thus shalt thou 
say to the house of Jacob, and tell the children of Israel: 4 
Ye have seen what | did unto the Egyptians, and how I kare 
yon on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto myself. 5 Now 
therefore, if ye will obey my. voice indeed, and keep my cove- 
nant, then ye shall be mine own possession ! from among all 
peoples : for all the earth is mine: 6 and ye shall be unto me 
a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation. ‘These are the words 
which thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel. 

16 And it came to pass on the third day, when it was morn- 
ing, that there were thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud 
upon the mount, and the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud ; 
and all the people that were in the camp trembled. 17 And 
Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to meet God ; 
and they stood at the nether part of the mount. 18 And mount 
Sinai, the whole of it, smoked, because Jehovah descended 
upon it in fire ; and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke 
of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. 19 And 
when the voice of the trumpet waxed louder and louder, Moses 
spake, and God answered him by a voice. 20 And Jehovah 
came down upon mount Sinai, to the top of the mount: and 
Jehovah called Moses to the top of the mount; and Moses 
wentup. 2t And Jehovah said unto Moses, Go down, charge 
the people, lest they break through unto Jehovah to gaze, and 
many of them perish, 

1 Or, above 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times] 

Exodus 19 : 3.—Where were Rephidim and the wilder- 
ness of Sinai? What was ‘‘the mount’’ referred to? 
How did Jehovah speak to Moses at this time? What 
was the significance in speaking of the ‘* house of Jacob ’”’ 
and the ‘‘ children of Israel’? ? (Thomas; Clow, 3; Vis- 
iting the Lesson Scenes ; Hoskins, page 492.) 

Verse 4.—What is the meaning ‘of this reference to the 
Israelites having been borne ‘‘ on eagles’ wings’’? (‘Thomas, 
Clow, 2; Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 6.—What was the significance of the promise that 
they should be ‘*a kingdom of priests’’?? (Thomas ; 
Mackie, 2, 3; Erdman, 9.) 

Verse 10.— What does ‘‘ sanctify’? mean in this verse ? 
(Thomas ; Clow, 4.) 

Verse 11.—How would Jehovah appear to the people? 
(Thomas ; Clow, 5.) 

Verses 12, 13.—Why were the people given such a 
strict command not to touch the mount? (Thomas; Clow, 
6; Erdman, 6, 11.) 

Hebrews 12 : 22.—Where is Mount Zion? What was 
the meaning ‘of the reference to ‘the city of the living 
God,—the heavenly Jerusalem ’’ ? (Thomas ; Erdman, 13). 

Verse 23.—What was meant by ‘‘ the general assembly 
and church of the first-born who are enrolled in heaven ”’ ? 
(Thomas. ) 

Verse 24.—Explain this reference to ‘‘the blood of 
sprinkling that speaketh better than that of Abel’’? 
(Thomas. ) 








and powerful God, and that he was theirGod. They 
had a little experience of their God before this, now 
they were to have a great one. Professor Clow com- 
a it to our individual experience of renewed 

lessing (paragraphs 1 and 2). Mr. Ridgway calls 
attention in his first paragraph to the fact that all 
this instruction and schooling must precede their re- 
ceiving the promised land of Canaan. Dr. Hoskins’ 
article on page 492 of this issue and Visiting the 
Lesson Scenes tell about that tremendous natural 
audience hall where God staged his meeting with the 
whole nation. Can you picture it in your mind, the 
leneliness of it, the grandeur of the cliff before them, 
the impression of the towering peaks above, and re- 
tinember what an impression it must have made on 
these men who were used only to the flat fields of 
lower Egypt? Possibly before their eyes some eagle 
gave a lesson in flying to its young. Moses’ first 
visit to the mountain brought back this figure as a 
reminder of how nen had cared for them. Mr. 
Ridgway’s secon —_~ h and Dr. Mackie’s first 
dwell on this figure. rofessor Clow (paragraph 4) 
points out that the first step in the ratification of this 
covenant is the preparation for cleanliness and sanc- 
tification on the part of the people. The inner feel- 
ings must find outward expression, although that 
outward symbol is always inadequate. 

Professor Clow’s next paragraph (the fifth) calls 
attention to the way in which God on his own part 
emphasized his holiness by giving to his approach 


the awe-inspiring surroundings of clouds, thunder- 








ings, forked lightning. Miss Lovett also dwells on 
the monet of God’s teaching the people to reverence 
him, and Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph adds the 
very essential thought that all life is to be rever- 
enced, Professor Clow’s sixth a ag gives the 
third step in this lesson on reverencing holiness, the 
check that is placed on any attempted irreverence. 
We have not yet made such progress in the fear—the 
holy fear—of the Lord that we do not need this same 
lesson. Dr. Erdman (paragraph 6) contrasts this 
covenant that Jehovah was making with the people 
of Sinai with the new covenant that he makes with 
us in Christ Jesus, and to which Hebrews 12 : 18-24 
refers. The general assembly and church of the 
first-born is as awe-inspiring to him who sees the 
light of truth in the face of Christ Jesus as were God’s 
wonders to those who gathered at Sinai. 


The Lesson Summary 


It will be a long while yet for most of us till the 
day when we shall not need symbols and definite 
external ceremonies to represent the internal and in- 
visible things of the mind and the spirit. Symbols 
are always inadequate. You stand upon the pier 
and wave your handkerchief to a dear one who stands 
on the deck of that fast receding ship. That one may 
be going to preach Christ in India, China, or Africa, 
and you may never again see each other face to face. 
In the hour of separation you wave a bit of white 
linen cloth. Ah, yes, the symbol is inadequate, 
eens ee to the size and depth of your 
emotion. ut it is all you can do, and, simple as it 
is, that fluttering cloth tells a great story. ‘Ihe true 
greatness of God is not adequately expressed by the 
thunder upon the mountain-top, nor is holiness ade- 
quately expressed by clean clothes. But they are 
correct symbols nevertheless. Moreover, our human 
nature is such that we eed symbols, and we need 
ways of signifying the desire for holiness that is in 
us, Let us assure ourselves once more that rever- 
ential acts of worship and the sanctity of religious 
ordinances are wof small things, nor can they be 
lightly treated. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. About how far was it from the Red Sea to Mount 
Sinai ? 

2. Why do you think God took these people away off 
into a mountain valley ? 

3. To what did he refer in that figure of the eagle’s 
wings? 

4. What do you understand ‘‘a kingdom of priests and 
a holy nation’’ to mean? 

5. What was the purpose of all this punctiliousness on 
the part of Jehovah ? 

6. Why is purification an aid to worship? 

7. Why is irreverence a sin ? 


Other Teaching Points 

God acts promptly, but deliberately. It was three 
months after they left Egypt before he made his formal 
revelation and covenant with them. Meantime they were 
in ignorance, but not in danger, because they were being 
led by their God, 

God’s argument with men to trust him is the statement 
of what he has already done for them. ‘'' Ye have seen 
what I did.’’ 

‘* If ye will obey ’’?—this isthe invariable ‘‘if’’ that recurs 
in both the Old and New Testaments, Select a number of 
instances for yourself where this ‘‘ if’’ is used by Jesus. 

How very particular and insistent God was that the peo- 
ple should not be guilty of any irreverence. The offense 
against sanctity was punished with death. 

The greatest fact in all human history is that God did 
and will enter into a covenant relation with men, and 
matches his promises against theirs. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 
(Exod. 29: 1-11.) 

Our last lesson showed us how the people of Israel 
were gathered together in a holy assembly at the 
foot of Mount Sinai to meet with their God lehovah. 
It was possibly the most important event. that ever 
took place on this earth save one—the death of Christ. 
Here God expressed in plain words his laws of life 
for the human race, and we will consider the first 
four of these. 

1. Why is an image of God forbidden ? 

2. What does the word ‘‘jealous’’ mean when used 
concerning God ? 

3- In what way do men take God’s name in vain ? 

4. How can a day be kept ‘‘ holy ’’? 

5. See if you can discover in the lesson 

A recommendation of good character. 
A rule of order. 

A linked chain. 

‘Time off. 


Evanston, ILL. 
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God’s Sanctuary 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


HERE is an experience with which all who have 
marked the phases of a pxogressive religious 
life are familiar. It may occur within a short 

space of time after the yielding of the will to God. 
It may be delayed for long years of a low and mo- 
notonous level of life. It has been called by various 
names, as it has been variously experienced. The 
reconsecration of the soul, the higher life, the second 
blessing, the beginning of a closer walk with God, 
the renewing of the covenant, the enduement of the 
Holy Spirit, are among the more common terms. 
Its essence is always a quickened sense of the near- 
ness and power of God, a new conception of obedience 
to his commands, and a deep joy in the assurance 
that God has chosen us for his own. 

‘That is the experience, described here in bold out- 
. lines, in the case of the people of Israel. The -pri- 
mary notes of their religious history have all been 
struck, Redemption, deliverance from their past 
bondage, preservation and sustenance, discipline 
and the development of an ordered life, have all 
been marked in the previous chapters. That is all 
condensed into one verse (v. 4), under an image 
taken from the eagles which were circling over their 
heads as they bore their young from their eyries in 
the cliffs of Sinai: ‘* Ye have seen what I did unto 
the Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles’ wings, 
and brought you unto myself.” Now they are to 
enter upon a new stage of their upward calling. 
They are to live on a higher plane. ‘They are to 
learn the awful demands of God's law. ‘They are to 
enter into a holier covenant, in whose keeping they 
shall find themselves God's ‘‘ peculiar treasure,” ‘‘a 
kingdom of priests” untohim, It is to passinto that 
experience that they are led into God's sanctuary. 

Ve know why Moses led them to this fastness of 
Sinai. He was obeying God’s command (Exod, 3: 
12): ‘* When thou hast brought forth the people out 
of Egypt, ye shall serve God on this mountain.” 
But Moses was strengthened by two other considera- 
tions. One of them was that-it was a natural sanc- 
tuary.- The wilderness of Sin was only the outer 
‘ court to the more remote, more secluded, more sub- 
duing solitude of Sinai. There are places in which it 
is easy to believe in God, and to realize the power of 
his Spirit. ‘whe other was that here Moses had re- 
ceived his own baptism. We all know the church 
where. first a word of God echoed in our young souls, 
the room whose walls have heard the whispers of 
our covenant prayer, the sheltered lane, or lonely 
moor, where we walked most consciously with God. 
Thither we turn again, and thither we lead others, 
when we wish them to enter into the sanctuary of God. 

The steps in the receiving of the blessing are 
clearly set down. ‘The first is the outward and phys- 
ical preparation. In the directions given to the 
leractites we are taught the need of persoual cleanli- 
ness, of the washing of our garments (not our proud 
and costly adorning), of restraint in appetite, and of 
a fitting posture and gesture. ‘the outward affects 
the inward. ‘The comely apparel, the bowed head, 
the closed eyes, the restraints on body and on mind, 
are all within our power, and are involved in the de- 
cency and order enjoined in the New Testament. 
‘‘Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of 
God.” God does not regard the sloven in garb or 
the secular in mind with well-pleased eye. 

The second step is God's schooling of tbe spirit. 
There is much we can do, and must do, for ourselves 
if we are to a” ey God aright and to dwell in his 
sanctuary. Then that is done, God himself will 
school our spirits. Here God is dealing with a mixed 
multitude, some of whom, as we are toid in the story 
of the golden calf, were little better than idolaters, 
and all of whom found faith in the unseen Jehovah 
a difficult and easily lost vision. God must use his 
sterner, more arresting way. It is enough for Abra- 
ham to entertain angels ; for Jacob to ‘see heaven 
opened and the stairway crowded with heavenly 
messengers; for Samuel to hear ‘the voice of God; 
even for Moses to see the bush that burned with fire 
and to be commanded to put off his sandals. But 
this dull-minded people must be awed into reverence. 
Clouds and darkness must hang like a pall over the 
scene. Thunders must roll through the cajfions, and 
lightnings play with tongues of fire round the moun- 
tain’s top. ‘The horn must sound ‘‘ exceeding loud” 
to warn any unwary or careless foot. Then, as 
always, when men are still before God, when they 
are ready to listen in godly fear, his holiness will be 
realized and his word be heard. 

The third step is the checking of an irreverent 
curiosity. It is when a religious movemert has be- 
gun, when God is making his power known, that curi- 
osity is most tempted to overpass the bounds of 
reverence. ‘‘Charge the people, lest they break 
through unto Jehovah to gaze, and many of them 
perish" (v. 21). There is not only a coarse-minded 
and ignorant irreverence. There is a more civil and 
wilful intrusion and disregard of the presence and 
holiness of God. No man will practise either without 
incurring the penalty of death. His spiritual faculty 
will wither and die. His soul shall fade away within 
him. All his powers will show the curse.. The man 
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who jests with Scripture, mocks at lowly piety, sneers 
at a humble believer in his simple faith, much more 
the man who explores the religious experiences of the 
race, as though he were a surgeon with a dissecting 
knife, heedless of the keen and tender and quivering 
life with which he is dealing, will find the sentence of 
death passed upon his spirit. He, and all his kin, are 
breaking through to gaze in the sanctuary of God. 
Then we reach the last step. It is that awe and 
silence which listens, with a will prepared to obey. 
Those who reach it find the open door of a new life 
standing before them. We come to it, as the Epistle 
to the Hebrews reminds us, not with the terror of 
this wilderness people. We come to Mt. Zion and its 
redeemed, to Jesus and his blood-stained covenant. 
Yet we can never lay aside our godly fear. Our God 
is still ‘‘a consuming fire” to all irreverence in his 
sanctuaries, whether of nation or of spirit. 


GLasGow, SCOTLAND, 
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fhe Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Connection.—After the miraculous provision 
of manna the Israelites came to Rephidim, 
where there was no water at all. Murmurings 

arose, and God interposed with miraculous relief 
(chap. 17). ‘hen came the first experience of war- 
fare with the Amalekites, descendants of Amalek, 

randson of Esau (Gen. 36 : 12). Next, Jethro visited 

oses. If he is to be distinguished from Reuel (Exod. 
3: 1), he was probably Moses’ brother-in-law, the He- 
brew word having both meanings. ‘The advice of 
ethro was admirably suited to the need of the time. 
then from Rephidim the people journeyed to Mt. 
Sinai, the locality of the present lesson. Here com- 
mences the second part of the book. 

The Time.—Three months had elapsed since they 
left Egypt (19: 1). 

Light on Puzzling Passages 

19: 1.—Zhird: The Jewish Sivan, answering to 
our June. 

Verse 2.—Rephidim: See 17:1. The word means 
‘*resting places,” and is generally regarded as in the 
modern Wady Feiran (see Num. 33: 12-15). But it 
is impossible to locate the places with exactness.— 
Sinai: The modern plain of Er-Rahah is generally 
identified with **the wilderness of Sinai.” It is two 
miles long and half a mile broad. ‘Travelers point 
out that all-the surroundings exactly suit the narra- 
tive.— Zhe mount: Sinai. 

Verse 3.— Went up: ‘The first of the six ascents 
and descénts of Moses to receive and give the divine 


‘laws. “Ihe first three aré found in this chapter. ‘The 


feurth includes chapters 24:9 to 32:30. ‘The fifth 
covers chapters 32:31 to 34:3. And the last, the 
remainder of chapter 34. But the fourth and sixth 
are much the fullest.—Ca//ed: God anticipated 
Moses by: revealing His will. ‘Ihe precise method is 
unknown. ‘Ihe only occurrence of the expression, 
‘** Jehovah called,” in Exodus. In 3:4 it is ‘*God 
called.”—-House ‘of Jacob: A rare expression, recall- 
ing the promises to the patriarch (Gen. 28 : 14; 35: 
II). 

Verse 4.—Seen: The divine appeal is prefaced by 
a reminder of the past.—Bare: See Deuteronomy 
32:11. A metaphor expressive of the strength of 
God's care and the tenderness of his love. 

Verse 6.—Kingdom of priests: The whole nation 
was intended to be a priest in regard to other na- 


-tions,.but this was never realized, and it is now in 


abeyance because Israel did not fulfil the coridition 


_ of verse 5. Levi became priests or representatives 


for Israel. But it is to be realized in the future (Isa. 
61:6; 66:21). The root idea of priesthood is the 
representation of man to God (Heb. 7 : 1).—Holy na- 
tion; Consecrated to God. 

Verse 8.—.1// the people: The elders submitted 
thé question to the whole congregation, or at least to 
some representative meeting. Theresult was a 
unanimous acceptance, 

Verse .9.—-C/oud ; God veiled himself in order to 
teach his perfect purity to the congregation, among 
whom were many who were impure. In order that 
all might be convinced of the divine mission of Moses 
God would appear to them and speak out of the 
cloud.— Speak... Believe; ‘* Faith cometh by hear- 
ing’’ (Rom. 10 : 17). 

Verse 10.—Sanctify : The people having accepted 
God's terms, and God being about to manifest him- 
self, it was essential that preparation should be made. 
The fundamental requirement is internal, and the 
outward symbol of it is here emphasized in external 
bodily-cleanliness. The root meaning of ‘‘ sanctify” 
is *‘consecrate,” or *‘ separate,” 

Verse 11.—Come down: God is regarded as dwell- 
ing in the heaven above, and therefore when he ap- 
pears on earth he ‘‘comes down” (Gen. 11: 5-7; 18: 
21). Some visible manifestation of God's presence 
was clearly intended (vs. 16, 18). 

Verse 12.—Bounds;: The erection of a fence or 
barrier between the camp and the mountain. This 
would prevent curiosity and carelessness as well as 
the straying of cattle. All was intended to impress 
the people with a sense of the awfulness of God and 
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the sacredness of everything associated with him,— 
Zoucheth: The mountain rises so abruptly that it 
may easily be touched from the siaia-dieada : A 
terrible punishment, but it was only by such threats 
we could be taught proper reverence (2 Sam. 

: 7). 

Verse 14.—Went down: Moses’ second descent 
(vs. 14-19). 

Verse 16.—Came to pass: On the third day when 
everything was ready the divine presence suddenly 
manifested itself (see also Deut. 4: 11, 12).—Z7rum- 
pei: The phenomena were more than natural storm 
and tempest, for first came the loud blast of a trum- 
pet, and then a voice like that of a man, audible to 
all the people (Deut. 4: 33). It is impossible to re- 
duce the scene to anything purely natural. It is a 
record of plain bp’ miraculous facts. 

Verse 17.— The people: The camp itself must have 
been some little distance from the foot of the mount, 
and in the vacant space between the tents and the 
fence Moses led the chief of the people, thereby 
bringing them as near as possible to the divine 
presence. 

Verse 20.—7o0p: Apparently on the highest part 
of the face of Sinai, fronting that of the plain, the 
spot now known as Ras Sufsafeh.— Went up: Moses’ 
third ascent. 

Hebrews 12: 18-24.—A striking contrast between 
the believers of the Old and the believers of the New 
Testament dispensation. Briefly, it is the contrast 
of legal with gospel privileges. In addressing Jews 
who were in danger of apostasy the writer, shows the 
vast superiority of Christian privileges, first nega- 
tively and then positively. here are three main 
contrasts : (t) in the mountains, Sinai and Zion; (2) 
in the circumstances ; (3) in the privileges. ° 

Verse 18.— Ye - Christians as contrasted with Jews. 

Verse 19.—7rumpet: Detailed reference. to the 
scene in Exodus, 

Verse 20.—kndure: They could not bear the sever- 
ity of the divine injunction. 

Verse 21.—Fear. These words of Moses are not 
found in the Old Testament. 

Verse 22.—Zion : One of the mountains of Jerusa- 
lem, here spiritually contrasted with Sinai.—Heav- 
enly: The spiritual counterpart of the earthly city. 
God’s people are regarded as a state.—Angels: A 
reminiscence of the scene at Sinai. 

Verse 23.—Assembly and church: A phrase de- 
scriptive of the church of God, all Gentile believers in 
Christ.—/irstoorn; Partakers with Christ in all the 

rivileges of spiritual primogeniture.—Zurod/ed ; See 

uke 10 : 20.—SPiri/s : The Old Testament believers 
as distinct from the Gentile church (see Heb. 11 : 40). 
It was the atoning work of Christ that made them 
** perfect.” 

Verse 24.--Blood: See Hebrews 9: 19; 10: 22; 
Ir: 4; 1 Peterr:2. Thus we have the remarkable 
contrast between law and grace, between ‘‘ Do this 
and live,” and ‘‘ Live and do this.”, In Israel's case 
the position, while one of privilege, was associated 
with awe and terror; in our case there is perfect 
freedom in drawing near with full assurance of faith. 
Christianity is ‘‘the religion of access to God” (Heb. 


"4: 14-16; 10: 19-23). 


Wyc irre CoL_ece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The School.—Out/ of the land of Egypt... into the 
wilderness of Sinai(v. 1). From slavery and hard- 


- ship to the place of divine law. And then for Canaan. 


This is still the route to.the land of milk and honey. 
You cannot play the game and get ‘‘ home” unless 
you have the rules of the game. Sinai is where the 
world got its rules. The wilderness of Sinai was not 
a place of blue grass, rich gardens, and ‘rippling 
waters. ‘These come later after the teaching. The 
apprentice in shop, store, or office doesn’t have’his Ca- 
naan until he has learned the desert and fought the 
Hittites and learned the rules. Sinai is the place 
where the sense is hammered in, as we shall see later. 


, The journeyman often wonders how the foreman put 


up with him in those raw days of his apprenticeship. 
The Jews themselves often looked back and won- 
dered. And perhaps you too have looked back and 
wondered at the loving forbearance of our Father 
(Num. 14: 18, 19; Rom. 2: 4). 


Soaring.—/ bare you on eagles wings(v. 4). When 
I was at the grand canyon of the Yellowstone and 
looked down into its wonderful beauty, I could see 
upon the great crags below the eagles’ nests. But 
much to my disappointment, for I had heard eagle 
sermons at home, there were no flying lessons on the 
day I was there. When I got back to Coatesville, I 
found the town full of eaglets learning to pierce the 
empyrean of life. There was Frederick the lawyer 
starting Paul in business—and “‘ getting under” him 
every time his wings showed weakness, Then here 
are the school-teachers and the preachers, all with 
wide wings filling the valley and teaching Young 
America how to fly. And under all the great:wings 
of God's love and care, lifting us to look the’sun in 
the face and to surmount the clouds. And up there 
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on moveless wings soar the saints of God, 
But you, what is under you when the nerve 


. fails and the strength is gone and the canyon 


is deep? (Deut. 32: 11; 33 : 27.) 


God’s Treasures.— Ye shal be mine own 
possession (v. 5). Has God changed his 
mind about the Jews? I think not. When 
I was nineteen I was for a time clerk for a 
Ilebrew merchant. As nature has been 
liberal with me in the matter of nose, it was 
taken for granted that I was a Jew also, I 
was in Jewish homes, and saw the private 
life of this people. Ever since I have had 
an unbounded admiration for the race. To 
be any one’s treasure is to have a high place 
in the affection. To be a ‘* peculiar treas- 
ure,’’ as the old-fashioned Bible puts it, is 
to be in the holy of holies of love. This is 
where God put the children of Abraham. 
Where he puts you too (Matt. 25 : 34; Col. 


’ 4:12). Farmer Ritter took one of the Chil- 


dren’s Aid Society’s poor-house wards and 
raised him. Educated him. Gave him 
everything, Made him ‘‘a peculiar treas- 
ure.’? When that boy got to be a man, he 
went to the bad. Cursed the Ritters, robbed 
them, and ran away. ‘‘ Bad stock,’’ the 
neighbors said. What do you think of a 


. fellow who would do that? Yet men are 


daily giving God the same treatment. 


The True Pastor.—Voses brought forth 
the people to meet God (v.17). ‘That is what 


- every real leader wants to do with his peo- 
‘ ple. Pastor, Sunday-school man, or leader 


of the nation. Good Queen Victoria desired 
above all else that her great people should 
meet God—and set the example. See God 
and die. Meet with God and live, really 
live. When men get in their pews, they 
meet with business questions, Women meet 
with social and domestic questions, Instead 
of meeting with God, it is meeting with the 
cook for the Sunday dinner. While old Dr, 
Smith is preaching about the patient Job, you 
are meeting the impatient Monday job. 
Happy is the pteacher or teacher who can 
get tired men away from the grip of affairs to 
meet a little while with God, The business 
man is ready to go if there is a Moses to lead 


‘‘him-out to-meet God. But, ‘alas! he is so 


often led out to meet:the philosophers,’ the 
professors, the politicians, the artists, the 


{Spoets, atid, in-these latet days, the socialists. 
- So he goes to:churely to think ‘his. plans and 


keep up appearances (Acts 5 : 42; Col. 
2:8). 


Reverence.— Go down, charge the people, 


dest they break through unto Jehovah to gaze, 
and many of them perish (v. 21). God 


would have them taught reverence. And 
as. ‘We need it now as never before. Men 
are iosing reverence for holy things. Mar- 
tiage. Institutions, Authorities, Boys and 
girls speak slightingly of the home folks. 
God’s ordinances are trifling'to them. They 
think no more of breaking them than *‘ Keep 
off the grass’’ at the station. Womanhood 
is not reverenced. Get aboard the cars at 
the rush hours (in a Northern city) and see, 
Yes, I know when a lady joins the company 
on the porch all are up, but it is only bluff 
and veneer courtesy. You see the real thing 


‘im the car. Those same men let ** the female 


of the species ”’ hang to the strap as best she 
can while he newspapers his conscience. 
God’s Word is not .reverenced, and thousands 
of men .do not know. why their lives are so 


: thin and their days.so unhappy. Above all 


things God demands reverence, and rightly 


-so. What must his glory be that the sight of 


him: would produce such physical emotion 


« the-nervous.system would collapse? (Heb. 


12: 9, 28, 29; Psa. 89: 7.) 
COATESVILLE, Pa, 


“ 
The Illustration .Round-Table 


LI. readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department, One dollar is 
offered for everv anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
‘ration each week. An important circular ex- 
pacers | the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendars, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


When We Have Grace.—Ze/ us have 
grace, whereby we may offer service well- 
fleasing to God (Gokien Text). On one oc- 
casion a nurse in one of the great London 
hospitals complained to Bishop ‘Taylor Smith, 
Chaplain-General to the Forces, that she had 
been rudely treated by some of the patients. 


‘ €© Thank God for that!’’ was the reply. 


** What do you mean ? ”’ asked the astonished 
nurse, ‘‘ Why,” said the bishop, ‘if you 


12 : 18-24) 


are carrying a vessel and somebody knocks 
up against you, you can only spill out of the 
vessel what is inside. And when ogee 
misjudge and persecute us, we can only spill 
what is inside. In the case of a godless 
man, he will probably swear—and be sorry. 
But if you are Christ-filled, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, you will manifest the gentleness 
of Christ, and make men astonished. Count 
it all joy when the testing-timescome, What 
I pray ior is not that you may have less trial, 
but that you may have more grace,’’— 
Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D.C. From 
The Expositor, The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration, 


Loneliness in Leadership.—<And A/oses 
went up unto God (v. 3). ‘The leader is the 
one who keeps ahead. Did you ever see 
men running a race? The man who keeps 
ahead has no encouragement. All he has 
is the wearyroad. ‘The fellows behind him, 
the man away behind, try to catch up with 
the leader, but the loneliest man on the turf 
is. the man who runs ahead or alone. The 
loneliest ship on the Atlantic is the ship that 
sails the fastest. And the loneliest man in 
your denomination to-night is the man who 
sees the vision of what your denomination 
could do. And the loneliest missionary in 
Korea or Japan or Arabia is the man who 
sees what the others cannot see yet. But 
the price of leadership is always loneliness, 
There is a loneliness of the desert, and there 
is a loneliness of the sea, and there is a lone- 
liness of a great city. But there is no lone- 
liness.so great as the loneliness of a great 
idea that nobody else has caught, and only 
you can see. To go home to tell the men 
around you that you believe in the evangeli- 
zation of the world in this generation ; to go 
home to your church and say that you be- 
lieve every member in your little church 
ought to give five dollars a year to foreign 
missions. Why, they will laugh in your face 
and say, ‘‘ Fivedollars! We are now giving 
forty-two. cents!’’? But you can see as clear 
as a bell that your church could give five 
dollars per member, and there is your lone- 
liness.—Afrs. R. W. Lowe, Delevan, N. Y. 
From Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, in ‘* Men 
and Missions.”’ 


The Infinite Suppky.— 7 dare you on 
eagles wings, and brought you unto myself, 
}.. «forall the earth is mine (vs. 4,5). **When 
I have ridden through London, | have been 
overwhelmed with the greatness of the sup- 
ply which must daily be necessary to feed its 
millions, and have wondered that a famine 
has not at once set'in. But when I have 
seen the markets and storehouses, and have 
thought of the whole earth as eager to obtain 
a sale for its produce in our vast metropolis, 
I have rested in content. I see whence the 
almost illimitable supplies are drawn, Thus, 
when 1 behold man’s spiritual need, I mar- 
vel that it should ever be met; but when I 
behold the person and work of the Lord 
Jesus, my marvel ceases, and a new wonder 
begins. I wonder rather at the infinity of 
grace than at the power of sin.”—JZ. £Z. 
Singer, Curlew, Wash. From C. H. Spur- 
geon’s Sermon Notes. 


When Christianity is Hard.—// ye cwi// 
obey my voice indeed ....then ye shail be 
mine (v. 5). Adear brother, who has been 
struggling with a life of compromises, writes 
me; ‘* The Christian life is a sad and hard 
life, until one gets wholly in.”? I am sure 
this isso, One cannot know the best of it until 
he has wholly turned his back on the world. 
—A. W. Cooper, Allentown, Pa. From ** Bible 
eKeadings on the Book of Exodus,’ by Dr. 
George F, Pentecost. 


With 401 Preachers.— Ye shal/ be unto 
me a kingdom of priests (v. 6). Dr. Lyman 
Beecher was once asked how he did so much 
in his church. He replied: ‘*Oh, I preach 
Sundays, and four hundred of my church 
members preach every day.’? That was 
how he could do so much and why his church 
was such a factor for good in Boston in his 
day.—A. W. Cooper, Allentown, Pa. From 
The Expositor. 


Glory of the Hilltop.—/ehovah called 
Moses to the top of the mount (v. 20). 


‘*Oh, the glory of the hilltop where the breath 

of heaven blows, 

And the vision sweeps the valley where the 
golden sunlight glows. 

There forgotten are the trials that beset our 
upward way, 

Forwe're compassed with the grandeur of a 
love-begotten day. 





‘There are many by-paths leading from the 
roadway up the hill: 
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There are pl t little niches that we easily 
might fill ; 

But uP yonder on the hilltop shines a glory 
all sublime, 

Luring noble spirits upward howsoever steep 
the climb. 


**Oh, the glory of the hilltop after toiling up 
the steep ; 
Oh, the music of the soul-chords as the 
breezes o'er them sweep. 
There we feel his presence nearer and we 
sing his wondrous fame, 
As we joyfully acclaim him, shouting praises 
to his name."’ 
—E£Eilmer R. Cheney, North English, Iowa. 
From Lois E. Holcomb, in The Angelus. 


% 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


ND how J bare you on eagles’ wings 
(v. 4). This is sometimes explained 
as a reference to the alleged habit of 
the eagle in carrying its young on its back in 
order to teach them how to fly. In the text 
it is rather introduced as something equiva- 
lent to the power manifested against the 
Egyptians. ‘The power that was for them 
was at least as great as that which had been 
put forth against their enemies, It is a com- 
mon sight in Egypt and Palestine to see the 
eagle or vulture poised aloft in eftortless 
triumph of flight and beyond the reach of 
man’s devices, God was able to keep those 
who gave themselves to him as his own pos- 
session, 

A kingdom of priests (v. 6). <A relic of 
this is still preserved among the Jews, inas- 
much as among them the highest title of 
honor is that of achém, or wise man; that 
is, ‘*instructed in the law.’’ 

A holy nation (v. 6). This specialized or 
dedicated relationship to God has never been 
forgotten by Israel. Week by week, in all 
places of the dispersion, when the Sabbath 
day begins, on our Friday evening, the He- 
brew words of consecration are repeated: 
‘*Thou hast chosen and sanctified us above 
all nations, and in love and favor hast given 
us thy holy Sabbath as an inheritance.”’ 

‘ ALEXANDRIA, Ecypr. 


% 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Oger TJALKs. -—This plan is. quite 


ambjtious, but it is worth trying, and 

trying with energy and faith. You 
will tell your pupils, in advance, that you will 
expect each of them to make a one-minute 
talk at the coming session of the class, and 
they are to prepare for it as if it were an im- 
portant oration! To aid them you will assign 
to each a specific subject, and give him a 
little outline to guide him in preparing. Of 
course he may add to the outline or subtract 
from it, as he pleases. If the class surround. 
ings favor, have each pupil rise and stand in 
front of the class while he speaks. Here are 
some subjects and outlines. 

Mount Sinai. The general character- 
istics of the Sinai region. Its grandeur, Its 
fitness as the scene of the giving of the Law. 
Elijah’s visit to the mountain. The condi- 
tion of the region to-day. 

Mosks BEFORE JEHOVAH. How Moses 
must have felt at receiving the summons, 
How God may have spoken to Moses. How 
God speaks to us. How we may become 
conscious: of the presence of God. The 
reverence we should feel in God’s house. 

THE MANIFESTATION OF Gop. Why 
thunders and lightnings. In what gentler 
ways God manifests himself. The ‘still 
small voice’’ that Elijah heard. How God 
shows himself in power to the modern world. 
The gentler ways in which he shows himself. 

On EAGLés’ WINGS, Why God reminded 
the Israelites of his goodness to them. ‘The 
meaning of the comparison of his guidance 
and protection to eagles’ wings bearing them 
up. What are the eagles’ wings with which 
God to-day sustains his people ? 

A PECULIAR TREASURE. The meaning 
here of the word ‘ peculiar.’’ 
Israelites were set apart from other people. 
How history justifies this phrase. How any 
nation may enter this high relationship to 
God, Why our own nation should do so. 


Why the ; 
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A KINGDOM OF Prigsts, What a priest 
is. ‘The sense in which every true child of 
God is a priest. How a nation becomes ‘‘a 
kingdom of priests.””, How each member of 
this class may become a true priest of the 
Most High God. 

MEETING GoD. The way in which Moses 
brought his people to meet God. The way 
in which people of our own day meet God. 
Is our way any less real than theirs? How 
we may meet God daily. What the blessed 
results will be, 


AUBURNDALE, MAss. 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


Your stereographs are altogether the finest 
I have ever seen, and with Dr. Hurlbut's 
interesting book with the locating mars 
they enable one to make a journey almost 
literally through Palestine. I have rarely 
been so pleased as by these stereographs. 
They will make a trip to the sacred places 
accessible to those who do not cross the 
ocean.—Rev. John Henry Barrows, LL.D. 


UTHORITIES on Biblical geography 
are at present not unanimous in their 
identification of Mt. Sinai; but since 

a large majority still believe that the location 
accepted for many centuries is authentic, we 
will visit the Sinai around which traditions 
have so long been clinging. Our map shows 
a district about four miles square in the 
southern part of the Sinai peninsula,—a re- 
gion of desolate rocky heights and dry val- 
leys, with only an occasional oasis (‘* Wadi’”’ 
on our map is Arabic for valley, and ‘‘ Jebel" 
for mountain.) If we stand at the spot 
marked 32, facing a little east of south, we 











_ - 


2. 








look across a space where one of the valleys 
has broadened into an open plain. Sheep 
and goats, watched by Bedouin herdsmen, 
are feeding on the weeds and low bushes 
that form a scanty, scattered growth over the 
stony ground, At the farther side of this 
poor pasture, three quarters of a mile ahead, 
a great mass of reddish-brown granite rock, 
seamed and ragged in outline, rises quite ab- 
ruptly far up into the bluest of blue skies. 
The highest of the many ridges in its summit 
stands almost two thousand feet above the 
level where the goets are browsing. 

On this plain (it is believed) the Israelites 
pitched their goats’-hair tents and set boys 
to watching their hungry sheep. It is a 
strange, lonely place, even as we see it now 
on a serene, sunny day. One can imagine 
the awe with which those emigrants, long 
ago, watched heavy thunder-clouds sweep 
over the sky, hiding that mountain-top from 
sight (v. 16), while lightning flashed and 
thunder rolled from one valley wall to an- 
other, and while the mysterious mountain 
trembled before their very eyes in the throes 
of an earthquake (v, 18). . 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘ The tradi- 
tional Mt. Sinai towering above the Plain of 
Assembly.”’ 


The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lessons of the 
year. ‘The use of the stereographs will be 
found a most practical help toward making the 
lesson places real. Forty-five places will be 
visited during 1913. ‘The forty-five stereographs 
cost $7.50, and if all are ordered at one time, 
a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will be given 
free. ‘Twelve places will be described with the 
lessons of this third quarter—cost, $2. ‘The five 
for August alone, 85 cents. Less than four in one 
order are 20 cents each. Stereoscopes, 85 cents 
each. Postage or express is prepaid on all 
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orders for stereographs or stereoscopes. Lan- | tion of the children supply the persons and 


tern slides of the same scenes can also be 


obtained. Plain slides, 50 cents cach ; sepia- | 
In orders for | 


tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. 
twenty-five or more, prices are—plain slides, 40 
cents each ; sepia-tinted, 45 cents ; colored, $1. 
Address ‘The Sunday School ‘limes Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our 


Father, may we not forget that thou art Jeho- 
vah, the God by whom all things have begin- 
ning and life. ‘thou art indeed our Father, 
and thy love is shown toward us with tender- 
ness beyond anything we could ask or think, 
But thou art the everlasting God, in majesty 
and power that no word of prophet or seer can 
set forth with fulness, May we not careles-ly 
or with irreverence draw near to thee, but with 
a due sense of thy majesty may we be quiet and 
humble in thy presence, ‘ Let us have grace," 
we pray thee, ‘‘ whereby we may may offer ser- 
vice well-pleasing to God with reverence and 
awe.’’ In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—A little boy had been 
traveling in Italy with others of his family, 


and on a bright June morning stood before | 
the great doorway of Milan Cathedral. Ile | 
‘The day was hot, | 


was tired of sight-seeing. 
The little fellow would gladly have gone 
home as fast as a steamer could carry him, 
He took hold of his father’s hand as they 
drew aside the curtain hanging across the 
doorway, and stepped within the cool, dimly- 
lighted cathedral. Suddenly the boy gripped 
his father’s hand harder, and whispered in a 
subdued and awestruck voice, ‘*Oh, father, 
oh, father!” For all in a moment ‘the 
great quiet and the vast distances and the 
soft lights of the cathedral interior had spoken 
to him just the message of reverence that the 
designers had intended. To the boy this 
was indeed a place of wonderful presences, 
and his soul, in sheer delight and apprecia- 
tion, was lifted and refreshed and stilled by 
the scene, Ilow terribly out of place would 
anything irreverent have been at that mo- 
ment! Yes, we need the grace of childlike 
souls who know how to offer service well- 
pleasing to God with —— 





( REVERENCE 


SERVICE Wirt) AND 
AWE 


IS THAT MY WAY? 











Bs that your way and mine, as we draw 
near to God? Are we taking him too much 
as a matter of course? Do we know what 
reverence really is in our own lives ? 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘** Angel voices, ever singing.” 
- Belore Jehovah's awful throne."’ 
** Come, sound His praise abroad."’ 
** Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty." 
** Mv God, how wonderful thou art.” 
‘*O worship the King all-glorious above."’ 
** Praise the Lord : ve heavens adore him,"’ 
“The Lord is King ! lift up thy voice.” 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 99 : 1-4 (198 : 1-3). 
Psalm 111: 1, 2, 7-10 (226: 1, 4, 5). 
Psalm 68 : 7-12 (135 : 4-6). 
Psalm 5 * 1-6 (8 : 1-4). 
Psalm 86 : 4-10 (173 : 6-9). 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING,—Jehovah is a holy 
God. 

Note.—The suggested Golden Text 
is unsuited in length, words, and meaning to 
help primary children. One of the follow- 
ing may be memorized as a_ substitute: 

. **Offer service well-pleasing to God ’’ (the 
text shortened), or ‘* Worship at his holy 
hill’’ (Psa. 99:9 6), or, ‘*O worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness ’’ (Psa, 29 : 2). 

As a setting for the story, draw a high 
mountain and the camp below, or picture the 
same on the sand-table, letting the imagina- 


| the details. 

Before the Lesson.—As the coming week 
brings the opening of many city schools, 
spend a few moments showing how neces- 
sary it is that the children shall be graded 
into groups or classes, and that some rules 
will be needed, which all may understand ; 
for instance, when the bell rings, all are ex- 
pected to stop playing and enter the building ; 
children must not play in the streets, etc. 

Introduction and Review.—The children 
of Israel had been away from Egypt several 
weeks,—about as long ag your vacation. 
‘They had traveled and rested, and had 
learned many things about God’s woncerful 
care. Kecall the crossing of the Red Sea, 
the pillar of cloud and of fire, the daily manna, 
the quails and water, when needed, the safe 
arrival near Mt, Sinai and the relatives of 
Moses, who came there to meet him. 

Lesson Story.—Their journey had been 
hard, but it was not yet done, ‘They were 
glad to reach a safe place to camp and rest. 
Moses knew that they had many things to 
learn, They needed to be divided into 
groups and drilled for the march. Also to 
learn rules io guide them in the right way. 
| ‘They camped so long near Mt, Sinai that 
it was almost like a year of school. Moses 
and Aaron were their teachers and leaders. 

First of all, they planned to worship God, 
| Moses never forget that near the foot of this 
| mountain God had spoken to him from the 
| burning bush, and had told him that some 
day, when he brought the children of Israel 
out of Egypt, they should all worship God 
near this mountain, It had.come true; the 





the plain near the mountain, Sometimes 
they heard thundering and saw lightning in 
the thick cloud above the mountain, ‘They 
were almost afraid. God called Moses to 
meet him high up on the mountain, ‘There 
God told Moses to tell the people just how 
to live, that He might bless them when they 
reached their Promised Land. God prom- 
ised: ‘*If ye will obey my voice, and keep 
my rules, or laws, ye shall be my chosen 
people, a holy nation, and I will bless you, 
for all the earth is mine.’’ * 

When Moses came down, and told the 
people they said, ‘* All that Jehovah hath 
spoken we will do.’’ Moses told them to 
wash their clothes and get ready for the day 
of worship. Moses told the people not to 
touch the mountain, and that-God would 
speak to them from the thick cloud over the 
mountain, 

Again Moses went up the mountain, and 
the people got ready to ‘* worship at his holy 
hill”? or to ‘*offer service well-pleasing to 
God.”’ The third morning there was thunder 
and lightning. The mountain trembled and 
smoke ascended. The people heard God’s 
voice, and were almost afraid. They -won- 
dered and worshiped in that holy place. 
Sing : 

‘*Holy! Holy! Holy! 
Holy is the Lord ! 
Holy is His dear Name, 
Holy is His Word."’ 
(Carols: Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago ; 25 cts.) 


Repeat: ‘**O worship the Lord, in the 
beauty of holiness,’’ 

After the Story.—Show a picture of ** Jesus 
preaching the Sermon on the Mount”’ or 
**Christ blessing little children’’ when they 
were not afraid to gather close about Him, 
and hear his words. Compare these with 
the feeling of the children of Israel at Mt. 
Sinai, when they were afraid to hear God 
speak (see chap. 20: 19). 

The spirit of reverence for holy things 
should be deepened by to-day’s story, Close 
with a quiet prayer-song, such as 

“Lord, who loveth little children, 
Hear us as we pray to thee." 

** Thou, who lived a holy child-life 
Help us to be pure like thee."’ 


(Songs for Little People,60 cents. Pilgrim Press.) 


mountain, with a few tents below, and write 
or print ** Holy.’’ 

Home-work.—Look on the back of the 
Bible for the word ‘* Holy,’’ and ask parents 
| what else is holy. 
| CHICAGO. 
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‘*The Primary Depariment,” by Ethel J. 


of a primary teacher's problems and work. 
Every primary teacher should own a copy of 
this book, The price is.50 cents postpaid 
Srom The Sunday School Times Co. 





people were so many that their tents covered | “page , . 
“~—? y iso at this time an entire nation has the 


| choice placed before them. 





| mercy, 
Hand-work,—Let each child draw a high | 





Archibald, discusses many necessary phases | 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


1. The covenant at Sinai. 
(a) The conditions. 
‘The acceptance. 

2. The revelation at Sinai. 

(a) ‘The reasons. (b) The preparation. 
(c) ‘Ihe revelation. 
3. ‘The greater revelation in Jesus Christ. 


BOUT how long did it take to prepare 
for church this morning? What did 
you do? ‘This was not a very solemn 


(b) The promise. (c) 


preparation for a meeting with Jehovah, was |: 


it? Why didn’t you come in old clothes? 
Was appearance your only reason for not 
coming so? 

I know of a certain occasion when Jeho- 
vah himself directed that solemn preparation 
be made for two whole days in order that the 
people might meet him with the reverent at- 
titude without which the service is not well- 
pleasing to him. When was this occasion ? 

At this time where were the children of 
Israel? Recall briefly the Exodus and the 
chief events we have studied. Now they 
were encamped at Mt. Sinai. Mark it ona 
map. Explain how the configuration of the 
land made a natural altar at this place. Here 
the two great events of the lesson took place: 
a covenant was made between Jehovah and 
his people, and following its acceptance Je- 
hovah revealed himself to the nation. 

What is a covenant? Illustrate from cov- 
enants known to the girls: the baptismal 
covenant and the marriage covenant, Even 
as-each individual must voluntarily make the 
choice to serve Jehovah or not to serve him, 


What reasons 
can you give as to why this was a favorable 
and important time for decision. Note the 
conditions of the covenant, the promised re- 
ward, and the decision of the people. Mark 
the verse, Exodus 19: 8. 

Since Jehovah’s words inthe future are to 
be spoken through Moses, the confidence ot 
the multitude in their leader must be so 
strong that in future years they never doubt 
him. And since. obedience to Jehovah is 
vital to his granting the reward, Jehovah re- 
veals enough of his, awful majesty and power 
to insure fuller obedience. 

What preparations were to be made for 
this meeting ? Discuss why these were nec- 
essary and helpful. Explain the symbolism 
of the clergyman’s vestments, Refer again 
to the preparation of the girls for their Sun- 
day morning service, and show them that 
the more important preparation is to be clean 
and beautiful within, and that Saturday night 
should be a preparation for their Sabbath’s 
formal meeting with Jehovah and his people. 

What further preparation was made? 
Note the bounds to be set, the reasons for 
this, and how it helped to give the idea of the 
holiness of Jehovah, and the reverence de- 
sired toward their God. Why is a reverent 
attitude desirable ? How. does it help the 
message? Few girls realize that a reverent 
attitude is the only acceptable one toward 
Jehovah. Memorize Hebrews 12:28. What 
punishment was given for irreverence ? Why 
was it a death penalty? How are girls 
sometimes irreverent? What causes it? 
What is the effect on the girl and on others who 
witness it? When girls realize that a church 
service is a public meeting with Jehovah 
there will be no talking and laughing on 
back seats and during prayer. 

What'signal summoned ‘the people to ap- 
pear before the mountain ? Note the appear- 
ance of the mountain and the natural phe- 
nomenon which accompanied the Voice, and 
show how all these things intensified the 
thought of the greatness of the God whom 
they had. just chosen. What effect would this 
have on the people ? 

This is not Jehovah’s only revelation of his 
power. Jesus Christ is a greater revelation, 
not only of greater power, but of love and 
Hence the reward for accepting is 





greater, and the punishment for rejecting | 


Christ is greater. 
to us as Moses did then, and we know that 
he will reveal to us the Father’s will. 

Now tell me two things : 1. If you saw a 
younger girl irreverent in church, what 
would you do? 2. What is your responsi- 
bility as an example ? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Memorize Exodus 20 : I-11, which verses 
include our duty to God. 

Memorize Luke 10 : 27. How could a 
girl show that she loved her mother with her 
strength and with her mind ? 


The Holy Spirit speaks | bs 
| our teacher becomes our Father. 
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What gods did the Egyptians worship? 
How could a man make money his god, or 
himself his god? Why did Jehovah de- 
sire no graven image of himself ? What does 
it mean to take Jehovah’s name in vain? 
Give two reasons why a Sabbath is very 
necessary. What did Jesus say about the 
Sabbath ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


$6 AMES,”’ said teacher to Skinny, ‘* do 
you remember when your class fin- 
ished the highest grade in the south 
school-house, and were moved up to the 
high-school building ?”’ 

** Yes, sir,”’ answered Skinny. -‘* We liked 
the long walk at first. It made us feel 
big.”’ 

‘** Well, the Israelites’ journey was some- 
thing like that,’? went on teaeher. ‘* God 
had promoted them out of the Egypt school, 
and they were traveling down to their high 
school.’’ 

‘* Had they learned all their lessons 
well?’’ he asked of Fred, calling for his 
home-study slip. 

**No, sir,’? he answered. ‘‘ They hadn’t 
learned not to grumble, even after God sent 
them the manna; for in the very next chap- 
ter they growled about not having water 
enough,’”’ 

‘* Yes,’? said teacher, ‘‘and it, always 
makes trouble later on when the lessons are 
poorly learned.’’ 

Next he asked: Bert to tell of the family 
reunion that he had been appointed to look 
up. Sohe told about Moses’ wife and her 
father and her two boys coming to meet 
Moses, and what a feast they had. ‘Teacher 
explained that Moses’ wife, Zipporah, didn’t 
go to Egypt with him, but that after this they 
stayed together. 

** Now, William,’’ he went on, *‘show us 
where God’s high school was,’’ and he pulled 
out of the drawer that relief-map Bert and 
Fred had made. 

So I showed which chunk of gum stood for 
Mt, Sinai, and told him that was the teach- 
er’s platform, and the pupils’ desks. were 
down on the plain. He smiled and said that 
was just it. 

Then he put on the board : 





SCHOOL—MT. SINAI 
TEACHER—GOD 
PUPILS—ISRAELITES 











Next, Bumps had to tell what he found 
out about Sinai. He told a lot he had got 
out of the Bible dictionary, and showed a 
picture of it in a book teaeher: had: lent-him. 

Bulldog explained that Moses must have 
felt at home because it was. right. around 
there that he had herded sheep for forty 
years, 

** Look at verse 3,’’ said teacher next, 
‘sand see what method of teaching God 
used.’”’ 

‘*¢ Looks like he did it all through Moses,”’ 
guessed Fred, after he had read it. 

‘*That’s it,’? declared teacher. So he 
put on the board, just under the line about 
the teacher: ASSISTANT TEACHER— 
MOSES. 

‘* Now,’’ said teacher, ‘*school is ready to 
take up. What announcement does the 
teacher make right at the start? ’’ 

** Told them they had to mind everything 
he said,’’ spoke up Bulldog. 

‘* Yes, but there was a promise to it,’’ 
suggested teacher. ‘* That was your ques- 
tion, James,’’ he said, turning to Skinny, 

Skinny explained how God promised to 
take them for his very own people, and 
teacher said it was even better than that now 
that God adopts us as his children, so that 
** More 
than that,’? he added. ‘* He doesn’t need 
any assistant teacher now, for Christ has 
opened the way so we may each come right to 
God ourselves, and the Great Teacher speaks 
directly to us himself in the person of the 
Holy Spirit.’’ 

‘¢ Now we’ve come to the first lesson,’’ 
went on teacher, still talking about the 
Israelites’ camp as if it were a school. Then 
he read those verses that tell of the thunder 
and lightning, and that loud trumpet, and 
how they mustn’t come near the mountain. 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 31 (Exod. 19; Heb. 


*¢ What was it God was trying to teach ?’’ 
he asked. 

‘* How we ought to treat him,’’ spoke up 
Carl, for that had been his home-study slip. 
** We ought to feel different toward God,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘kind of afraid and loving at 
the same time.”’ 

‘*That’s a good answer,’’ said teacher, 
‘**and we have a word that means just that.’? 
So he put another line on the board : FIRST 
LESSON—REVERENCE, 

Then he talked about how we ought to act 
in church. He told how he likes to go tothe 
Episcopal Church when he can, and see the 
people come in so quietly, and bow in prayer 
even before the service begins. He says 





12 : 18-24) 


that’s the spirit we ought always to have in 
our hearts when we come into the church or 
when we even think of God. Then we won’t 
be likely to forget and whisper, or speak 
carelessly about God. 

I was awful glad the bell rang just then 
and shut him off, for Brother Keller had to 
stop and look at some of us boys last Sunday 
night. We didn’t mean any harm,—just 
forgot, you know. But I guess that’s what 
teacher meant, and you better believe we 
won’t do it again. , 

For next Sunday we each have to write out 
in our owf words what the first four com- 
mandments are about. 

West TERRE Haute, INp. 





Professor Erdman’s Bible Class 


By Charles R. Erdman, D.D. 





The Old Covenant and the New 


T THE foot of Mt. Sinai Israe! was con- 
stituted a nation, Before this the 
people were without definite organiza- 

tion, a mere race of liberated slaves ; but 
there they formed a covenant with God. 
They engaged to keep his commandments, 
and he promised to be their king. The 
government thus instituted has been called a 
** theocracy,’ or *‘ rule of God,’’ He was 
to be the head of the nation, and in him all 
the powers of the state, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial, were to be united. Moses 
was to be his accredited representative 
through whom he would exercise nis rule. 
The giving of the fundamenial laws which 
the people were to obey, and the solemn 
ratification of the covenant, are ‘recorded in 
Exodus 19 to 24. The whole section should 
be read as a basis for our present study, and 
particularly the first and last of these chap- 
ters, The intermediate chapters contain 
the legal code ; but the first depicts the im- 
pressive conditions under which the: laws 
were: given, and the last the ceremony by 
which the covenant, based upon the keeping 
of these laws, was established (Exod, 24 : 1-8). 
: Our study, this week, fixes our thought 
particularly upon chapter19, Here we read 
of the gracious offer which God made to Israel 
on the ground of their obedience ; they would 
be his special treasure among all the nations 
of the earth, and through them blessings 
would come to the whole world (vs. 1-6). 
This obedience the people readily prom- 
ised to render (vs. 7, 8). God declared that 
he would descend upon the mount and give 
the law to Mosés, but warned the people to 


“purify themselves and not to touch the 


mount (vs. 9-15). 

Then follows a description of the descent 
of God amidst fire and smoke and earth- 
quake (vs. 16-20), and the further warning 
that the people were not to draw near to 
God except in the person of Moses their 
mediator (vs. 21-25). 

‘The terrifying circumstances amidst which 
God revealed himself intimate his power, his 
holiness, and his certainty to punish any 
breach of his law. They also indicate the 
nature of the covenant which was being es- 
tablished, its seriousness, and its solemnity. 
They further suggest to us the striking con- 
trast between this covenant and the new 
covenant of which Christ became the medi- 
ator, which he sealed with his own precious 
blood, of which we become partakers by 
faith. The nature of this new covenant is 
set forth in Hebrews 8 : 6-13, and the blessed 
privileges to which it admits us, in Hebrews 
12 : 18-29. 

The salvation of individual believers and 
the formation of the Christian church do not 
exhaust, however, the prediction of a new 
national covenant which is to be established 
with Israel (Jer. 31 : 31-40). They are in- 
cluded in such a ‘promise. Israel never truly 
kept the first covenant, just as no man can 
save himself by the works of the law (Rom. 
3:20); but a time is coming when the Spirit 
of God will move mightily upon the hearts of 
Israelites, when they will accept their Mes- 
siah, ‘‘and so all Israel shall be saved’’ 
(Rom. 11 : 26, 27). 

Daily Studies 

Monday.—The promise of God to Israel is 
repeated in all its fulness to the followers of 
Christ. The natior was to be “‘ his Jecudiar 
treasure above all peeple”’ (Exod. 19 : 5). 
We should notice the true meaning of the 





word ‘peculiar’? as found in the King 
srry ersion of the bible, and as trans- 
ated in the Revised Version, and then see 
how Canonntiy the promise was repeated to 
Israel (Deut. 7:6; 14: 2; 26:18; 1 
Chron. 29 : 3; Psa. 135 : 1-4; Eccles, 2: 
8; Mal. 3: 17). 
deemed he wished to claim as especially his 
own. Note how this is applied to Chris- 
tians (Titus 2 : 14). 

Tuesday.—\srael was further to be a king- 
dom of griests (Exod, 19: 6). It was the 
purpose and promise of God that through 
this nation the world should be brought to 
know and reverence and serve him. This 
mission Israel failed to perform, and selfishly 
retained her knowledge of the true God and 
of his laws. The followers of Christ are now 
given. such a priestly ministry, We are to 
intercede in prayer and to proclaim our 
Lord’s grace. As repentant Israel is yet to 
be exalted among the nations (Zech. 12 : 
9 to13 : 13 8: 1-23) so the church of Christ, 
as his bride, is to reign with him in future 
glory, a body not only of priests but of kings 
(1 Pet.2:5; Rev. 1:6; 5:10; 20: 6). 

Wednesday.—lIsrael was to be moreover a 
holy nation, ‘This may have been implied 
in their possession by God, and in their 
priestly service. Yet the word further em- 
phasizes the idea of separation unto the 
Lord, and suggests the kindred idea of moral 
purity resulting from such a separation. The 
parallel New Testament truth is embodied 
in the word ‘‘saints,’’ which is continually 
applied to Christians, They are separated 
ones, sanctified ones, set apart for the service 
of the Lord, and they should seek to em- 
body that consequent holinesg of ljfe and 
character which the term implies (Rom, 1 : 7; 
1 Cor#1:2; Rom. 8:27; 1 Cor. 16:15; 
Eph. 1:18; Col. 1:12; 1 Thess. 3: 13; 
Jude 3, etc.) ? 

Thursday.—All that God promised to do 
for Israel and to be for Israel was condi- 
tioned upon their promised obedience (Exod. 
19 : 5-8), and was granted them in grace. 
However, God was not only gracious,—he 
was just and holy, ready to punish diso- 
bedience and transgression of hislaws. This 
was the meaning of the darkness, the earth- 
quake, and the fire (Exod. 19: 16-18). The 
truth of the goodness and love of God should 
not blind us to the realities of his judgments 
and punishments and ‘‘ wrath’? (Rom. 2: 
3-11; 2 Thess. 1: 6-9; 2 Peter 2: 4-9; 3: 
7; Rev. 6: 12-17). 

Friday.—The infinite holiness of God is 
such that man is not worthy to approach 
him, The need of a mediator is strikingly 
set forth in the whole chapter (Exod. rg). 
The people could not even touch the moun- 
tain upon which God was to manifest him- 
self ; but Moses was called,to the top of the 
mountain to receive the law from God, and 
to bear the divine message to the people, 
Christ is our mediator, the mediator of a bet- 
ter covenant, and we are accepted in him 
(1 Tim. 2:5, 6; Heb. 9:15; Eph. 1:5-7.) 

Saturday.—The blessings and privileges 
which we receive in and through Christ, all 
the benefits of the new covenant, are set 
forth in the striking symbolism which the 
writer of the Hebrews employs in his won- 
derful comparison and contrast between 
Sinai and Zion (Heb. 12: 18-29). Reading 
this in“the light of Exodus 19 gives us the 
full meaning and message of the lesson for 
the present week. All efforts to save our- 
selves by keeping the law bring us to the 
terrors of Sinai (Heb. 12 : 18-21); but by 





Those whom God had re-: 
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faith in Christ we become citizens of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, angels are our servants 
(Heb, 1: 14), we belong to a body of res- 
urrected ones, and stand in a new relation 
to God and to those whose consciences have 
been cleansed (Heb. 9 : 13, 14) by the sanc- 
tifying, saving, redeeming blood of Christ. 
By his blood the new covenant has been 
sealed (Exod. 24 : 8; Luke 22: 20; 1 Cor. 
II: 25). 

Sunday.—Great privileges imply great re- 
sponsibilities. If Israel did not dare to dis- 
obey God as he spoke through Moses, how 
much less can we refuse to obey as he speaks 
to us through Christ? (Heb. 12: 25-29.) If 
Israel accepted the appointed mediator, and 
did’ not venture to touch the mountain on 
which God was revealed, how much less dare 
we draw near to God trusting in our own 
merits and refusing the saving work of Christ 
(Gal. 3: 10). The lesson should inspire in 
us new faith in our divine mediator (Heb. 2: 
1-4; Exod. 19 : 9). 

Questions for Review 

1. What were the main incidents of the 
journey between Egypt and Sinai? (Exod. 
13 to 19.) 

2. How much time was occupied by the 
journey ? (Exod. 19: 1). 

3. How much of the Old Testament nar- 
rative concerns the experiences at Sinai? 
(Num. I0 : Io.) 

4. What did angels have to do with the 
giving of the law? (Deut. 33:2; Acts7: 
53; Heb. 2: 2; Gal. 3 : 19). 

5. Why does the American Revised Ver- 
sion call the ** New Testament’’ the ** New 
Covenant’’? 

6. Is obedience required under the ‘New 
Covenant ’’? (Heb. § : 9.) 

7. What were the covenants with Nosh, 
Avraham, and David? (Gen. 6: 183 13 : 
17; 15:18; 2 Kings 13 : 23; 2 Sam. 7: 
I-29.) 

Books for Reference 

Davis’ Bible Dictionary ; articles, ‘‘Sinai,’’ 
‘*Covenant,’’? ** Theocracy’’ (‘The Sunday 
School Times Co., $2.75, postpaid). 

William M. ‘Taylor’s ‘* Moses, the Law- 
giver ’’ (Harper, $1.50). 

Stanley’s ** Lectures on the History of the 
Jewish Church ’’ (Scribner, 3 vols., each $2). 

PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D, 








HE great crises in our lives come when 
we may not be expecting them, and 
amid the trial times of our lives, but 

they are the epochs of advance. 

We little know the history which our own 
lives may make for others. The individual 
is merely the incident in the divine plan, but 
the experience may be related to the genera- 
tions and ages which follow. Mount Sinai had 
been but one among the peaks of the great 
desert of mountains, and unknown to the 
world and to history. From this time it be- 
came the central spot of sacred revelation, 
and Moses was now in a new and marvelous 
sense the interpreter of Jehovah. 

The delivery from the Egyptians was an 
escape from the enemy, but it was followed 
by a greater dispensation, for now the nation 
was to be developed and trained for the 
service of the Almighty. The power of God 
to deliver us from evil is emphasized in our 
delivery for service. The ‘‘ from” is ttans- 
formed into the ‘‘ for,’? and escape means 
enlistment, 

Great spiritual experiences never return 
with like influence, but they live forever: in 
our memories and leave permanent im- 
pressions. Not only the living generation, 
but endless generations would ever cherish 
and revere the wonderful experience of 
Mount Sinai. Heavenly experiences may 
come all expected into any of our lives, but 
the force of their influence depends not so 
much upon the greatness of the revelation as 
upon the spirit of reception and response in 
the heart of the one who witnesses the scene. 
To be alert and responsive to divine vision is 
the privilege and opportunity of all who love 
God. 


August 25 to 31 
Mon.—Exod. 19 : 1-6, 16-21. 
Israel at Mount Sinai. 


The children of Israel had ‘now been long 
enough in their new journeyings to have be- 
come accustomed to the new order of things 
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‘and to take for granted the expected for the 
morrow, but they did not anticipate the un- 
expected. God’s incidental, unexpected 
blessings come unannounced into our lives, 
but remain as eternal memorials of his great- 
ness and glory, 


Eternal and most merciful Father, we 
thy children bow before thee with singleness 
and sincerity of heart, Grant that the or- 
dinary experiences of to-day may be fillea 
with thyself, and tf it be thy will to send 
into our lives the unexpected and extraor- 
dinary wilt thou give to us the spirit of re- 
Sponse and the eye to behold thy glory that 
we may honor thee. dn Chris?s name. 
Amen, 

Tues.—Exod. 18: 1-12. 
Jethro Converted to Jehovah. 

There is no influence stronger over those 
whom we love than the evidence of God in 
our lives. His blessings are seen and recog- 
nized if we perform our duty without anx- 
iety and await his time to convince the un- 
converted, ‘There is atime to speak of his 
love, and there is a time to remain silent and 
let the work and words of God convince, 


O thou who art our gracious Father in 
heaven, we would pray for thos of our own 
relatives who do not know thee as their Goa 
and Father, May our quiet devotion to thee 
and the consistency of our everydey lives 
have a real influence for good over them, 
and point them to the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world. In Jesus? 
name, Amen, 

Wed.—Exod. 18 : 13-27. 
Moses Appoints Judges for Israel. 

The division of work in the church or 
home is the secret of success and accom- 
plishment, The leader of the people must 
be one who leads them to do for themselves. 
Many of the things now done by the willing 
ones are robbing the unwilling and thought- 
less of the discipline and service which will 
enrich them as well as foster the strength of 
leaders, 

Our loving Lord, we thank thee for thy 
belief in order and system. May we never 
fail to follow the advice and counsel of those 
who truly desire the welfare of our work, 
but may every suggestion and plan be taken 
to thee for thy wisdom and for thy divine 
approval. For thy name's sake, Amen, 
Thurs.—Exod, 19 : 7-14. 

Moses Sanctifies the People. 

Only as Moses came from the presence of 
the Lord, and from his counsel and direc- 
tion, could he lead the people spiritually and 
sanctify them. Talking of the things of 
God and following his judgments bless us, 
but only as we know the secret place of the 
Most High, and come from him to men, can 
we lead them into true sanctity. 


Most holy and eternal God, keep us from 
relying on the precepts of men, and give us 
a closer relation and dependence upon thee, 
that in all the words and counsels ef our 
lives we may draw men nearer to thee, and 
give to them the sanctity which combines 
piety and faith, In thy dearname, Amen, 


Fri.—Heb. 12 : 18-29. 
Approaching the New Covenant. 

The strange and new meaning of Jeho- 
vah’s presence to the Israelites had much to 
do in inspiring them with godly reverence 
and holy awe. The new covenant has be- 
come so much a matter of general accept- 
ance that we are inclined to lose our sense 
of reverence and sacred obligation. Jeho- 
vah’s covenant and the covenant of Jesus 
;are one and the same in sacred responsi- 
| bility. 
| Ever loving Lord, our Saviour, we pledge 
| to thee our devotion and fidelity, and ask 
thee to help us keep our covenant with thee. 
May we know that thou hast bought us by 
thine own precious blood, and may we live 
with thy great sacrifice ever before us, that 
the joy of gratitude may bess and purify 
our J/ives, May the simple duties of- to-day 
be the means of our fulfilling our covenant 
of loving obedience to thee, For Jesus’ sake. 
Amen. 

Sat.—Psalm 111. Jehovah to be Revered. 

This verse, ‘* The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom,”’ is a truth worth its 
weight in more than gold. No matter how 
much we study and how much we learn it 
wil’ be in vain if we have not first learned to 
reverence and fear God. Paul the learned 
wrote to the Corinthians that his words had 
only been in the wisdom of God. 

Ever wise and all-knowing God, may we 
wait before thee and learn the secret of thy 

( Continued on next page) 
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en Hand=books 


On Important Sunday- 
School Problems 


Each book in the “Times” Hand-book’ series is 

written by a specialist, and is the result of years 

of study and practical experience, covering these 
special fields of activity. 


I, The City Sunday-School 


Its Work, Growth, Possibilities. By Frank L. Brown. An ap- 
pendix contains a.large number of printed forms, records, letters 
and blanks which Mr. Trown has used successfully in his Sunday- 
school—now one of the three or four largest in the world. Limp 
cover. . 2§ cents. 


I, The Sunday-School and the Pastor ) 
By Joun TT. Faris. Practical hints for the pastor who wants to 
help his Sunday-school, telling what many pastors have actually 
done. 25 cents. 


Il. The Sunday-School and the Home 
By Frank L. Brown. A thoroughly practical discussion of the 
proper relationship between the nome and the Sunday-school, with 
definite plans for creating and sustaining that relationship. Limp 
cover. 25 cents. 


IV. The Primary Department 


By Erne. J. Ancuinatp. It discusses all the necessary phases of a 
primary teacher's problems and work ; it also outtines programs for 
the various exercises of the class for special: occasions, such as 
Christmas and Easter. , Five illustrations. 50 cents. 


V. The Home Department of To-day 


By Mrs. Fiora V. Stessins. Every essential thing—from the first 
step toward the organization of a new Home*Department to the 
best method used in making the department.'a success. ag cents. 


VI. Sunday-School Records, Reports and Recognitions 
By E. A. Fox. Forms, blanks, notices, card systems, recognition 
diplomas, and many other devices; fully illustrated. 50 cents. 


VII. The Beginners’ Department 


By ANGELINA W. Wray. Practical Plans for the Beginners’ De- 
partment of the Sunday-school—the little folks under six years of 
age. Room arrangements, occupations, songs, programs. 50 cents. 


VIll. Knowing and Teaching the Scholar 


By the Rev. A. F. Scuaurrier, D.D., Chairman of the International 
Lesson Committee. .. How to study the child ; how to do blackboard 
work ; how to use hand-work in teaching (a chapter by M. S. Little- 
field); the teacher’s work outside of the school ; the conversion and 
culture of the scholar; all in brief, practical chapters in a hand- 
book that every teaclier should have. 50 cents. 


IX. Getting and Holding 


By Wittram H. Hamsy, is a little book of sound suggestions for 
gathering, entertaining and teaching a Sunday-school class. It 
has a freshness and definite usefulness quite out of the ordinary 
run of method books on the teacher's work. 50 cents. 


X. Our Primary Department 


By Wituiam D. Murray. A little book which tells the story of 
what has actually been done in-one Primary Department to teach 
God's Word to the children. - 50 cents. 


The books are uniform in size and gtyle: some are bound 
with limp covers, some with .stiff boards. . Synday-school 
workers will find their efficiency increased by putting into 
practise some of the ideas contained in these books.. Each 
volume is sent postpaid at the advertised ‘price. Order 
through your bookseller, or direct from the Publishers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 


1031 Walnut Street, - - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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power and the grace of thy tove. May we 
be known as among those who have been with 
Jesus thy Son, and have learned of him. 
May the world learn to know thee by the 
simplicity and beauty of our daily living. 
in thy name, Amen, 


Sun.—Heb. 10 : 18-25. 
Cleansed for Approach to God. 

I wonder if we understand what a mighty 
power we havein prayer. If we believe that 
our sins are forgiven we must have as 
surance that in God's sight. we ‘are pure 
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and faultless. Ife has cleansed us in the 
blood of Christ. Full assurance in prayer 
will result, and we will approach God in 
prayer with genuine anticipation, 

Most holy and loving Father, praise and 
honor wait for thee with all thy people 
everywhere. -Those who trust thee learn thy 
power, and those who know they are for 
given long to ,how forth thy love to others. 
May cur prayer this day and ever after 
mean more to us. and may we come to thee 
at al! times, fully trusting thee to bless and 
strengthen u. to do thy will. For thy name's 
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A Man’s Questions poprert F. Speer J 


sake, Amen, 





Question.—I am desitous of securing a good 

book on the subject of public speaking, —more 
a preaching. If possible i would 
ike to have such a book embody also instruc- 
tion on how to speak without notes. If you 
could recommend such a book I would be 
greatly obliged. 

R. ERNEST C. RICHARDSON, the 
efficient librarian of Princeton Uni- 
versity, who out of his abundant 

stores and good judgment is always ready 
to counsel those who are in need, and to 
whom I sent this inquiry, replies, recom- 
mending ‘‘ Effective Speaking,’’ by Arthur 
E. Phillips (Newton Co., 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, $1.50), as ‘‘the very best 
thing,’’ and also ‘* Psychology of Public 
Speaking,’”? by W. D. Scott (Hinds, Noble 
& Eldredge, $1.25). On delivery, Dr. Rich: 
ardson suggests Arthur E, Phillips’s **‘ Tone 
System in Public Speaking and Reading ”’ 
(Newton Co., $1), and S. S, Curry’s *' Les- 
sons in Vocal Expression ’’ (Expression Co., 
Copley Square, Boston, $1.25), ‘* Vocal and 
Literary Interpretation of the Bible’’ (Do- 
ran, 60 cents), and ** Imagination and Dra- 
matic Instinct’? (Expression Co., $1.50). 

No better books on preaching are availa- 
ble than the various volumes of the Lyman 
Beecher lectures on preaching, delivered at 
Yale. The best of these are probably Phil- 
lips Brooks ‘¢ Lectures on Preaching ’’ (Dut- 
ton, $1.20); Henry Ward Beecher’s ‘‘ Yale 
Lectures on Preaching’’ (Pilgrim Press, 
$1.50): J. H. Jowett’s ‘the Preacher: 
His Life and Work ’’ (Doran, $1.25). 

The best kind of public speaking is con- 
versation. He will prove to be most effect- 
ive who can speak just as he would conver- 
sationally, so as to be heard by all his audi- 
ence. Oratory is so ineffective that it is 
more likely to damage a cause than to pro- 
mote it. But earnest, clearly-thought, well- 
expressed statement and argument, of just 
the same sort that we would use in talking 
with individuals in a drawing-room, uttered 
just as we would utter it in talking with in- 
dividuals, is the best public speech. 

Note by the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times.—Mr. Speer has omitted from the above list 
one of the most practical and helpful little books that 
are published on this subject. Te is written by him- 
self, and is entitled, “ How to Speak Without Notes.” 
Coming as it does from an experienced public speaker, 
it contains just the definite counsel for the making of 
a public address which most people need, and which 
can be readily followed.. It may be had for 20 cents, 
postpaid, from The Sunday School Times Company. 





Question.—Our church is a very popular one. 
Morning and evening the Sunday congregation 
fills the building, and in the latter service about 
half are men. Unfortunately, however, few of 
these ever come within reach of the minister's 
personal touch. In order to meet this difficulty, 
along with others, we recently purchased an 
adjoining lot and erected a building for insti- 
tutional work. ‘There are attractive club and 
reading-rooms and a fairly well equipped gym- 
nasium. But none of these have had the de- 
sired effect, and we have still much the same 
problem to face: 

Recently a member of the congregation has 
offered to place a billiard table in our club- 
room at his own expense, in the expectation 
that young men who have not felt the call of 
our other attractions may want this, and that 
we may offer them amusement free from the 
degrading atmosphere of the pool-room. 

As an office-bearer of the church I do not 
feel satisfied that this is a proper means of 
church work, and I realize the responsibility of 
coming to a decision before the matter is finally 
put to a vote. 

Could you inform me if the billiard room is 
a usual feature of the institutional church? 








Problems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 
troubling wives or mothers or sisters as they seek light and help for men, will 
be considered in this department. 


Has it proved, or is it likely to prove, an aid, 
not in getting men into the church, but in get- 
ting them into touch with those who can lead 
them to Jesus Christ? Is the function of insti- 
tutionalism to supply clean amusements, or to 
draw men closély enough to enable the church 
workers to come into personal contact with 
them? 

I am sorry to have transgressed upon-you 
with so involved a question, but I realize that 
it is not merely my problem, but one of the 
large questions of the twentieth century institu- 
tional church, 

IIE principles involved in this inquiry 
were in some measure set forth iu this 
column in the issue of November 2, 

1912, and in Notes on Open Letters in the 
issue of July 13, 1912. 

The general question of the institutional 
church and its ministry to the community is 
considered in ‘‘ Religious MovementS for 
Social Betterment,’’ by Josiah Strong (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., 50 cents); ‘‘ Evolution 
of the Country Community,’’ Warren H. 
Wilson (Pilgrim Press, $1.25) ; .‘* Adminis- 
tration of an, Institutional Church: Account 
of, the Operation of St, George’s Parish, New 
York City,’’ by George Hodges and ‘Fobn 
‘Reichert’ (Harpet & Bros:, $3) ;'*Modein 
Methods of Church Entertainment,’’ hy 
George M. Mead, D,D. (Doran, 60 cents), 
and the larger theme of the church and 
social service is dealt with most suggestively 
in the report of the Commission on. Social 
Service in the series, ‘*‘ Messages of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement ”’ (Associa- 
tion Press, series of seven books, $4; books 
sold only in sets). 

The practical question of the use of bil- 
liards in institutional churches and Young 
Men’s Christian Associations has been much 
debated, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has given it very full considera- 
tion, Mr. Frank W. Ober, editor. of ‘‘Associ- 
ation Men,’’ writes in reply to an inquiry on 
the subject : 


The question of billiards in the Y. M. C. A. 
has ‘been discussed in ‘‘ Assogiation Men,"’ in 
October, 1904, page 32; November, 1904, page 
65; December, 1904, page 137; February, 1905, 
page 233 ; May, 1905, page 384; October, 1908, 
page 40, and in July, 1906. 

I have just spoken with our Mr. Jameson, 
‘Twenty-third Street (New York) Boys’ Depart- 
ment, a very wise, experienced, and efficient 
secretary, who gives me this incident: A few 
years ago a secretary of the Brooklyn Associa- 
tion wrote the boys’ parents, saving that bil- 
liards had been introduced and that it was 
necessary to have their individual consent be- 
fore their boys would be allowed to play: ‘Ihe 
father of two boys was very emphatic in his 
denunciation of the game, and forbade its being 
played by his boys. The secretary discovered, 
however, that these boys were playing and had 
been playing for months in a public pool-room. 
He invited the father down to see him, and 
with him walked down to the place and showed 
him the boys at play—to his confusion. 

It has been almost universally experienced 
that when the game was introduced it was 
found that boys were a/ready able to play, hav- 
ing learned the game in questionable surround- 
ings. ‘lime and again the Association has 
‘‘ knocked out public pool-rooms of low charac- 
ter’’ by the introduction of the game. The 
tables are always supervised by a man of sense 
and character, who will not permit any form 
of gambling, nor allow a young man to spend 
time at the games that should be spent in study 
or business, and you know the same thing ap- 
plies to men who are spending much time over 
checkers or chess. Nothing runs itself,cxcept 
into the ground. 


It may be said here, in brief reply to this 
inquiry, that the church will not be able to 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 31 (Exod. 19; Heb. 12 : 18-24) 


do its work in the community merely by 
uipment of any kind. Bowling me oy 
billiard tables, bath tubs, and gymnasia 
will not enable a church to do its work, un- 
less there are men in it who are loving their 
fellow-men and making friends. of them to 
bring them to Christ. Many an individual 
Christian without great paraphernalia is doing 
more to change men and society by his per- 
sonal relations than some institutions are 
doing with thousands of dollars worth of 
equipment, The equipment is good if it is 
used for right ends, but if it is not so used it 
is only so much machinery, impotent for so- 
cial service because it is not used by the liv- 
ing spirit of social interest. Social service is 
not washing a man’s body. It is washing 
his body to the end of washing the man. 
Here is a quotation from a letter from a 
missionary in a city in Manchuria : 


Ido not wish to seem as boasting, nor as 
drawing detrimental comparisons, but from all 
I hear from the Japanese, I have as many 
under Bible instruction as there are in the —— 

, with all its great plant and cost in Ly 8 
‘This is one reason why I am so obstinate in 
wanting to remain in We can't always 
judge by outside appearances. ‘There is a 
watch store in the old town with fine show 
’ windows, a sign in gilt letters on a marble slab, 
etc. They wanted to charge me $2.50 for re- 
pairing a clock, but they could not make it go, 
and said it was so old the works were worn out. 
‘Then I took it to a poor looking shop on a 
back street, and for thirty sen they made a suc- 
cess of it. 








The great need is for men who will work 
for men, who will represent Christ to them 
and bring them to Christ, If they can do it 
through a gymnasium or an institutional 
church, well and good ; but woe to the gym- 
nasium, the billiard table, or the game-room 
which is a substitute: for Christ, or which 
stops men on their way to him. 





Ask Marion Lawrance 











ALABAMA.—How can I interest a class of 
* boys in mission§? ‘I have a class of adolescent 
boys sixteen to eighteen years old. ‘They are 


4 intensely interested in Sunday-school,’carrving 
. 1Off the honors. for regular at:endance, and it is 
,, my fault that 


t they .are not.full of zeal, :for ,mis- 
sions, —A, DV. H. a ee ? 


N order to create interest in missions or 
in anything else, an intelligent knowl- 
edge is absolutely necessary, This 

should be your starting-point.. Without tell. 
ing the boys what your purpose is, secure 
for yourself a copy of a good book on some 
missionary theme and fill yourself full of ‘it. 
Then talk to your boys about it in such a 
way as to arouse their interest, There are 
ever so many books that will lend themselves 
to this very thing. Indeed, there is almost 
an embarrassment of riches in this direction. 
Suppose, for example, you should take any 
one of the following books : 

‘ Korea in Transition,’’ by James S. Gale. 

**Uganda’s White Man of Work,’’ by 
Sophia L. Fahs. 

** The Price of Africa,’’ by S, Earl Taylor. 

‘* Aliens or Americans,;’’ by Howard B. 

Grose, 

All of these books are published by the 
Missionary Education Movement, and the 
price of each is 50 cents, cloth, or 35 cents, 
paper, They are as fascinating as books can 
be, and they will grip your boys as they have 
seldom been gripped by reading any book. 
Another unusually interesting book in the 
same line is the autobiography of John G. 
Paton (Revell, $1.50). 

Now, for your own use, I would like to 
recommend two books. One is ‘* ‘The Boys’ 
Congress of Missions, by Miss Emma E, 

‘ Koehler, published by the Westminster Press, 
50 cents, postage 7 cents extra. The other 
is ‘* Boy Training,’’ edited by John L. Alex- 
ander (Association Press, 75 cents). There 
are many other books that would help you, 
but with these two for your own study you 
will get more ideas about the training of 
your boys than you can Carry out in many 
months, and they will be good ideas, too. 
** Methods are many, principles are few.’’ 
The principle underlying the securing of in- 
terest in any subject is to become familiar 
with that subject, and then to be active in 
the lines indicated. If, for example, after 
reading ‘* Uganda’s White Man of Work,”’ 
you can get your boys interested in support- 
ing a native boy in one of the schools in the 
country where Dr. Mackay labored, their in- 
terest will growcontinually and rapidly. Do 





not allow your boys to discriminate between 
home and foreign missions. The work is all 
one, and the artificial separation put between 
them in many cases is unnatural and unwar- 
ranted. 

You have a great opportunity with such a 
class of boys, and I am sure you will have 
great joy in seeing their interest in missions 
grow. 


OHIO.—We have been running in - ur Bible 
called A Tip to Pales- 





school a contest ad 

tine,’ or “A Journey to Je em." We 
divided our school and traveled on two boats 
to and from the Holy Land, making in fact 
two contests, lasting six months. ‘Ile boats 
were suspended on an invisible wire in front 
of a large map that reached entirely across 
our Sundavy-school room, and showed all over 
the room the territory covered on the trip and 
the location of the boats as thev moved along 
according to points scored. It was a great 
success, and has just closed, Just now we are 
confronted with the problem of what to do next 
to our increased attendance. Can 
you suggest eo the way of a new 
rag or anything else that-will help us ?— 


HILE not necessarily condemning the 
use of the device you mention to 
secure attendance, I would like to 

say that the condition you are now confront- 
ing is just what may always be expected 
from ‘high-pressure’? methods, Almost 
invariably there is a reaction, and sometimes 
the results are discouraging. eos as a man 
cannot run at full: speed and keep it up in- 
definitely, so a Sunday-school cannot expect 
to maintain the stress and strain of such a 
contest for twelve months in the year. I 
have never seen it tried without something 
of a reaction afterwards. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that such efforts should be 
abandoned, but rather that they should be 
engaged in with moderation. The difficulty 
is that the higher you go the farther you are 
likely to drop when the reaction comes, 

Special’ meals are sure to attract attention, 
but it is better not to depend so much on 
special meals as on a good steady diet of 
wholesome food that can be easily digested. 
The world: never gets tired of eating bread, 
but it must be- well- baked and properly 
served, It is all right! to put jam or honey 
on ‘it onte in’a while, but not for every meal, 
—plaifi butter will do. 

I heard once of a school which had con, 
templated a-contest like yours, and they aré 
now trying a similar one, only they are using 
air-ships. This seems to be the latest fad. 
Miniature air-ships are prepared, and they 
go higher and higher on the wall as this side 
or that advances, 

In the last analysis, there is nothing that 
will attract the attention of pupils and hold 
them permanently in a Sunday-school that 
begins to compare with well-taught Bible 
lessons, presented in attractive form in an 
atm@sphere created by the whole school that 
is filled with life, good-nature, helpfulness, 
and, most of all, the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 





NEW YORK.—Do you advise separate 
classes for young married people’s organized 
classes? I have a fine growing class of young 
married people. It does not seem as though 
it would be wise to separate them.—F. A. P. 

T IS impossible to speak intelligently on 
such a subject as this without knowing 
more of the local conditions. If there 

are enough young people to have a class of 
young women, aclass of young men, and a 
separate mixed class of young married peo- 
ple, by all means have the three classes, 
Experience has shown that separate classes 
of men or women grow faster than mixed 
classes. This is chiefly because there are 
so many interests common to young men, 
and likewise so many other interests common 
to young women, that would not command 
the attention of a mixed class to the same 
degree. This applies especially to the social 
side of the class life. It is entirely natural 
for young married people to desire to be to- 
gether, 

It is sometimes awkward, especially on 
social occasions, when the young women’s 
class arranges a social evening, preparing 
games, etc., especially adapted to young 
women, and the young married women wish 
to bring their husbands. ‘The same thing 
would apply to a social gathering in a class 
of young men, some of whom are married and 
some of whom are not. If, therefore, you have 
enough young people to carry on the three 
classes, I would advise you to separate the 
young people who are married from those 
who are not, provided it can be done in the 
right spirit and without in any wise causing 
friction. 
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«  BottlesatGrocers’'  “™& 
- Order a case and keepa 
couple on ice. Nothing better. __ 




















The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer | 





Sunday, August 31, 1913 


Missionary Essentials, at Home and 
Abroad. II. Prayer (Eph. 6 : 10-20). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Promise to hear (Psa. 2 : 1-9). 
‘luEs,—Committee on prayer (Acts 6 : 1-6). 
WED.—Helping by prayer (2 Cor. 1 : 1-11), 
‘THURS,—Remembering the field (Phil. 1 : 

I-11). 
FRrI.—A praying band (Col. 4: 7-14). , 
Satr.—Pray for missionaries (Col. 4 : 2-6). 











Why should we pray for missions? 
How does prayer increase our sympathy ? 


Quote and remark upon Bible missionary 
prayers? F 


N MAY 4th, 1873; David Livingstone 


was found dead‘on his.knees in prayes | 


beside his bed:in! a hut in Pala, East 
Africa, ‘* How thankful I am,?!:says Major 
Malan, ‘‘that Livingstone was found on his 
knees! Does it not tell whence came, the 
power for his self-denial, ‘his {courage, his 
endurance?’”’.., | 


Nothing cen bring the mission field so near 


to us or take us out so completely .to:it- as |. 


prayer. ‘‘I know of nothing,’’ said Doug- 
las M. Thornton, who died trying to reach 
the Maslems of Cairo, ‘* that bridges distance, 
that makes the farthest corner of the world 
seem near, and that shows us more and more 
of the love of God and the extent of God’s 
blessing so much as this marvelous prayer 
life.’’ 
< 

His latest biographer says of Samuel J. 
Mills, whose labors resulted in the founda- 
tion of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions and of the American 
Bible Society, and whose. life blazed like a 
great torch at the beginning of the last cen. 
tury, that he ‘* was a man of prayer. Upon 
his knees he fought out the battles of his life. 
‘To his Father he went: with all his doubts 
and difficulties,’’ , 


_ Prayer shows men their missionary duty 
whenever they pray as Augustine prayed : 
**O Lord, grant that I may never seek to 
bend the straight to the crooked, i. e., Thy 
will to mine, but that I may ever bend the 
crooked to the-straight, that is, my will to 
thine, that thy. will may be done; and thy 
Kingdom come,”’ . t 


James Chalmers was one of the most 
whole-souled, human, natural-hearted mis- 
sionaries. Robert Louis Stevenson loved 
him and thought him one of his ideals of true 
manhood, He was also a man of deep and 
believing prayer. And that was the secret 
of his life and influence. Dr. Lawes, his as- 
sociate, says, ‘* He was a Christian of the ro- 
bust, hearty type, with instinctive hatred of 
all cant and sham,—a man of great faith, 
mighty in prayer, and full of the love of 
Christ. Tle realized t6 a greater degree than 
most men what it is to live-in Christ, and to 
him his presence was very real and true and 
constant. And this spiritual power was the 
secret of his wonderful influence over men 
and of his success as a missionary.”’ 


a4 
Of James Gilmour of Mongolia it is said that 
‘*morning, nooh and night he talked with 
God and asked his advice about everything. 





His prayers were very simple. just like a 
child talking to mother or father, or friend 
talking familiarly with friend.”’ He never 
used a blotter, preferring to take for prayer 
the time on gang for his ink to dry. ‘* My 
creed,’’ said he, **leads me to think that 
prayer is efficacious,”’ 
; a 
Missionaries have their temptations, too, 
from which prayer is their only deliverance. 
**] feel every day,’’ said Mackay of Uganda, 
‘*that it is only by prayerful reading of much 
of God’s Word that I can in any way succeed 
in living as a Christian, . , . It is just as hard 
here as in Berlin or anywhere to keep in the 
right path,” 
~ 


Prayer guides missionaries in their meth- 
ods of work. No little book on such meth- 
ods has been more influential than Dr. John 
L. Nevius’ ‘* Methods of Mission Work,’’ 
‘*God’s providence,’’ said he, ‘‘seems to 
have brought me into very close conformity 
to apostolic methods. I have often said to 
myself ‘Christians must be praying for me.’ 
My appeal still is, ‘ Pray for us,’ ”’ 


% 


‘ Getieral S.'C. Arnistrong, dne of the great- 
‘est of home mission leaders, gave one-tenth 
‘of his time to prayer. ‘‘* Prayer,’’ he wrote, 
‘*is the greatest thing in the world. It 
keeps us near to God, , My own prayer has 
‘been most “weak and ‘wavering, inconstant, 
yet has been the. best thing I have ever 
done,’??,.. 








The « Blues ”’ 


A Lady Finds Help trom Simple Food 


Civilization brings blessings and also 
responsibilities. 

‘The more highly organized we become 
the more need there is for regularity and 
natural simplicity in the food we eat. 

The laws of body nutrition should be 
carefully obeyed, and the finer, more 
highly developed brain and nervous sys- 
tem not hampered by a complicated un- 
wholesome dietary. 

A lady of high nervous tension says : 

‘' For fifteen years I was a sufferer from 
dyspepsia. Iconfess that an improperly 
regulated diet was the chief cause of my 
suffering. Finally, nothing that I ate 
seemed to agree with my stomach, and 
life. at times. did not seem worth living. 

‘I began to take a pessimistic view of 
everything and see life through dark blue 
glass, so to speak. My head. became 
affected with a heavy creeping sensation 
and I feared paralysis. 

‘* Palpitation of the heart caused me to 
fear that I might die suddenly. Two 
years ago, hearing Grape-Nuts so highly 
spoken of by some estimable friends of 
mine, I determined to try it. 

“The change in my condition was lit- 
tle less than miraculous. In a short 
time’ the palpitation, bad feeling in head 
and body began to disappear and the im- 
provement has continued until at the 
present time I find myself in better health 
than I have ever enjoyed. 

‘*My weight has increased 20 lbs. in 
the last year and life looks bright and 
sunny tome as it did when 1 was achild.” 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek. Mich. 

** There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 


ville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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BUYING REAL FOOD 


Asking for Food in Terms ms of Calories or 
Proteids in the Modern 
Ghose woekd be Pebowed ty 
Curious Results 





Suppose a woman should enter a mod- 
ern grocery store and say to one of the 
clerks,‘* 1 want thirty-five hundred calor- 
ies in meat, fifteen hundred calories in 
vegetables and two thousand calories in 
cereals.” 

As a matter of fact, such an inquiry 
would represent a knowledge of food 
value and chemical content which is so 
tar ahead of our times that the customer 
could not hope to get any intelligent 
response to herinquiry. ‘he experience 
of fourthousand years has confirmed 
the fact that the whole wheat grain per- 
fectly fulfils all these requirements—in 
fact, it is without doubt the most perfect 
food given to man. 

Having come to this agreement, the 
quemtion naturally arises, ‘‘ How should 

is whole wheat grain be prepared for 
the human stomach in order to insure its 
complete digestion?” It is believed by 
many that the shredding process, by 
which shredded wheat biscuits are made, 
is the most perfect process for making 
the whole wheat grain digestible. In 
this process the whole wheat grains are 
steam-cooked until the starch cells in the 
grain are completely broken down and 
rendered soluble, The cooked grains are 
then drawn out into thin, porous shreds, 
and these shreds are then formed into 
biscuits, or ‘little loaves,” and baked 
crisp and brown in coal-fire ovens. 

‘Iwo of these biscuits, eaten with plain 
milk or cream, or with fresh fruits, will 
supply all the nutrimént needed for a 
halt mae A s work ¢ or & orah 








Children at Home 
Wallace’s-Humting Trip 


By Zelia Margaret Walters. 


ALLACE. had been in the neighboy- 

W hood just three weeks, but the Roy- 

croft boys had promptly adopted him 

into their set. They had him on the ball 

team, and in the good-time club, and in the 
boat: club, 

So no one at Wallace’s home was sur- 
prised when one Saturday morning the tele- 
phone rang insistently, and a boyish voice 
said, ‘*1 want to speak to Wallace please, 
right away.’’ \ 

Wallace’s mother called him, and the boy 
at the other end said, ‘* Thisis Roger Trant. 
Can’t you come over? All of our fellows 
are going hunting down in the woods below 
our house, Jim saw such a queer new bird 
down there about half an hour ago.’ 

‘“Ves,’? said Wallace, ‘I'll 
over,”’ 

When he got over the boys were at the 
edge of the bit of woods watching a tree. 
= . ** There he is, on the chestnut tree,’’ said 

Ralph, ‘* We waited till you came.’’ 

**Say, that was awfully good of you boys, 
for I am glad to get a shot at that fellow. 
Just wait till I get my camera set up on this 
stump,” 

‘*Your camera !’’ 
where’s your gun?’? 

In the excitement of* the occasion he 
hadn’t noticed before that the new boy’s 
only weapon was a little black box, 

**My gun!’’ cried Wallace. ‘* What do 
I want a gun for? Do you think for a min- 
ute I'd shoot that fellow? I wouldn’t shoot 
any bird, I belong to a bird club back 
home, and that fellow there is a rare kind of 
woodpecker, and if we kill them off we’ll 
lose thousands of dollars’ worth of trees. 
But, say, we’re talking too loud. We'll 
scare him away. Now, I’m going to crawl 
over and put the camera on that stump, and 
you give me a signal when he’s coming 
around this side.’’ 

Well, it was quite exciting, trying to 
~crawl as close as possible without disturbing 
the bird, and when this shot was fired the 
pretty bird flew away unharmed, and the 
boys gathered around to wonder if the pe 











be right 


cried Jim. ‘ Why, 
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earnestly, ‘this kind of hunting is some 
fun. And you learn a lot besides, and you 
aren’t bringing starvation on the country by 
killing the birds, You know, they eat in- 
sects and things that destroy the crops, and 
we'd better try to get more of them to live 
around here instead of killing them.’’ 

**] heard an owl down here last night. 
Maybe we could find him, and take his pic- 
ture,’’ said ‘Tom suddenly. 

**Let’s hunt for him,’’ cried half a dozen. 

‘I’ve got a camera,’’ said Ralph, ‘‘ only 
I never used it much, I believe I’ll try to 
get a picture of those squirrels we saw yes- 
terday.’’ 

**And I can trade off my gun for a cam- 
era,’’ cried Roger. 

** And I’ve got enough saved to buy one,’’ 
said another boy, 

**Say,’’ said Wallace, ‘that’s fine. We 
can have a club here, too, and we can go 
hunting every Saturday, and the. other fel- 





lows can go along, and scout up game for 
us. 
And after a while 
we'll have an exhibit of our pictures. We 
did back home, and every one said they were 
fine. Let’s make up our club this after- 
noon, and start next Saturday.’’ 

And every one said yes. ~ - 

Dear me! How thé mothers and fathers 
liked this new idea of hunting. - All the air 
rifles that cause so many accidents were laid 
aside, and the boys were sure to come back 
with their fall allowance of eyes and fingers. 
And then, once they had tried it, the boys 
thought’ this much more fun than killing 
things. The boy who could be patient 
enough to get a picture of a bird on the 
nest was acclaimed as an especially good 
marksman. After a summer of hunting with 
the camera no one wanted to go back to the 
old destructive way. 

LAKEWOOD, OHIO, 





[ Books That Are 


Worth Knowing 





The Real imitation of Christ (By 
Professor .J.. Sherman Wallace).—l welve 
chapters originally addressed to a, young 
people’s class, including such topics as 
2 Carist s Pouit of View ?; «©The Method of 
Jesus’’; ‘*Christ’s Inward Peace oe 6S The 
Agatenive Christ.” ‘The ideals set forth 
are admirable in character and form, the 
teaching being singularly fresh, forceful, and 
enthusiastic. Ilere and there a stronger 
emphasis on the power needed to realize the 
ideals would have been welcome, but if the 
thoughtful reader supplies this, the book will 
have a mission of great usefulness, (Revell, 
75 cents net.) 


Inside Views of Mission Life (hy 
Annie L, A, Baird) is a fascinating little 
volume,—well conceived, well written, well 
printed. Mrs, Baird speaks from an experi- 
ence of perhaps twenty years in Korea, dis- 
plays unusual acumen, is sane and kindly, 

right and forcible but tender, her pages 
rich in literary Sere and glowing Witt Cass 
pel fervor, There are many incidents of 
mission life, well told, Whiile sure to be ap- 
preciated by readers at home, it will be found 
of special value to young and prospective 
missionaries. It treats of missionary temp- 
tations, trials, labors, diversions, and joys. 
(The Westminster Press, 35 cents, postpaid. ) 


The Beginning of Things in Nature 
andin Grace (By Joseph K. Wight). The 
sub-title is **A Brief Commentary on Gen- 
esis.’’’ It comes from a missionary ‘from 
China who has pondered over Genesis for 
many years and_here gives the fruits of his 
studies. ‘The first part treats of the first 
eleven chapters as ‘* The Beginning of 
Things in Nature,’’ and the second takes up 
the rest of Genesis as ‘*The Beginning of 
Things in Grace.’’ ‘The conclusions are 
conservative and are arrived at in full view 
of modern criticism. It is well written, spir- 
itually suggestive, and well worthy of careful 
attention from those who are studying and 
teaching Genesis. (Sherman, French & Co. “9 
$1.20 net; postage, 10 cents.) 


The Most Beautiful Book Ever Writ- 
ten (By Professor D. A. Hayes, Ph.D., 
$.T.D., LL.D.).—This means the Gospel 
according to St. Luke,’ and is the well- 
Known opinion of the great French scholar, 
Renan. In Part I the Author, and in Part 
II the Gospel are treated. ‘The former is 
interesting and suggestive, but imaginative 
at times, drawing inferences somewhat be- 
yond what is written, The latter is a fresh, 
popular statement of the sources, date, and 
characteristics of the third Gospel. For 
Bible classes it will prove an admirable in- 
troduction, vivid, attractive, and helpful. 
Those who read Dr, Hayes’ treatment will 
go to the Gospel. itself with new and deep 
interest. (Methodist Book Concern, 75 cents 
net.) 


Is Jesus God ? (By Graduates of Prince- 
ton Seminary).—Several essays on the su- 
preme subject of the deity of Christ. It 
originated in an attempt. by members of a 
class to give an answer to a series of inquiries, 
six in number, Does the Christian church 
teach the deity of Christ? Has the Christian 
church always taught the deity of Christ? 
Do the New Testament writers teach the 





ture was a good one, and if they could 
the nest and get a picture of that, 
‘I'll tell you, fellows,’’ said Wallace 


deity of Ctirist? Do the evangelists repre- 
sent Christ as himself teaching his deity? 


Did Jesus teach his own deity? Is Christ 
God?” ‘These inquiries raise vital issues, and 
the essays not only raise, but settle them. 
When read consecutively: they have. cumu- 
lative force. Dr. Warfield of Princeton con- 
fidently introduces and commends them, and 
his commendation can be heartily endorsed. 
The essays are strong, clear, and cogent. 
This is just the book to place before thought- 
ful young people in our churches. (Amer- 
ican Tract Society, 50 cents.) 

The Purpose of the Fourth Gospel 
(By Georgiana A. Gollock).—This brief 
manual (115 pages only) deserves to be 
widely known, It is from an author in love 
with her theme, and ably: equipped peda- 
gogically to lead the learner, whether he 
studies alone or, as the book designs, in a 
class with. others. ;Qne may look far for 
truer insight into the object.and development 
of the Fourth Gospel, more reverent treat- 
ment of its mysteries, more ardent faith “in 


But you watch them, they’ll soon hustle | 
‘out and earn'canieras too. 
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arding” power ofits study: 
The material is so presented .9s,to reveal its 
inner structure, salient points.are illuminated 
by apt quotation, and independent aid otigi- 
nal work are insisted on as the price of 
knowledge. The author is fully aware that 
the great revealed truths of this Gospel are 
incarnated in words which lure to lifelong 
study, and about these great words—** Life,’ 
*‘ Light,’’ ‘* Father,’’ ‘*Son,’’.¢ W itness,”” 
‘¢ Judge,’’.** Believe ”?__the thought revolves 
incessantly. ‘Io follow the lead. of such a 
book means real biblical study. May such 
books the more abound ! (Longmans, Green 
& Co., 50 cents.) ~ 


The Origin and Antiquity of Man 
(By George Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., 
F.G.S.A.).—The question embodied in the 
title of this book seems to be at least as old 
as civilization, perhaps nearly as old as man, 
It seems also to be more nearly solved by 
the work of Dr. Wright than it has ever been 
in all the ages. It was only with the rise of 
the modern inductive sciences— geology, 
ethnology, philology, and archeology—that 
data began to be collected by which it was 
possible to make progress toward a .conclu- 
sion, and not until Dr. Wright's. great work 
on the glacial period, the Ice Age in North 
America, pointed to the close of that period 
as the time of the flood of Noah that actual 
mathematical calculations, free from sheer 
speculation, began to take definite shape, 
Added to this the phenomenal travels of Dr. 
Wright in the course of his investigations in 
superficial geology,—that is, the. geology of 
the surfaces of the earth, which bears a 
record of man’s residence upon earth, —trav- 
els which have taken him on foot along the 
whole course of the glacier edge in the 
United States, into frozen Greenland, among 
the glaciers of Alaska, and from east to west 
across the whole heart of Asia, through the 
Jordan Valley and Egypt and around the 
shores of the Caspian and the Black seas, 
this book comes to us from a life probably on 
the whole better equipped for such a work 
than that of any.other. person living or who 
has lived. The book shows everywhere the 
master-hand ; the breadth of learning, the 
scientific poise, the calmness and temperate- 
ness of statement, and withal the ingenious 
reasoning will please and instruct and hardly 
fail to convince every candid reader.’ -(Bibli- 
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Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published 
weekiv at the following rates, for either old or 
new suiiscribers, in “the United States and 
Canada, ‘hese rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 
51.00 separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$1.50 covies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year. 


One copy, five years, $6.00. 

. One free copy atidi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 


The pater 1s not sent to any subecedler beyord the 
time paid for, except dy special request. 

Enough cobtes of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers.of a school toexamine gt, wiil 
be sent free upon application. 
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